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Safe and sound... 


Oil jobber earns that title 
with fire protection and 
eye on profits—p. 41 





























fleres one for the money! 


L/echrost/C Wheel Balancer 


87% of the cars on the street today need wheel bal- point out danger signs of wear and tear. Recommend 
ancing! Cash in on this “ready” market now with the and sell new ones. 

new Alemite Electronic Wheel Balancer. Balance 
wheels the quick modern, electronic way—in true 
running position — right on the car! 


You'll attract new customers... bring old ones back. 
Because you can give more efficient, more dependable 
service. So start profiting today! Write for complete 
increase your overall profit, too! Gives you a perfect information to Alemite, Dept. K-43, 1826 Diversey 
opportunity to inspect and check customer’s tires. To Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


heres the proof Charge for Electronic Wheel Bal- Any operator can easily handle a 
ancing (4 wheels at $1.50 each) minimum of 4 jobs per day. Mul- 
Net Profit on Wheel Weights tiply this by $4.72 and that’s... 


add it up Pee are per ent Your Net Profit Per Day $18.88 





t Deduct Your Labor Cost 
yourself! (Estimate $2.00 per hour) With a net profit of $18.88 per 


day; the new Alemite Electronic 
Your Net Profit Per Car Wheel Balancer... 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN LESS THAN 23 DAYS! 


--eonly Alemite balances wheels 


completely / 


The new Alemite Electronic Wheel Balancer does 

what no other wheel balancer can do. . . Corrects both 

up and down and side to side unbalance — right on the 

car—at operating speeds up to 100 miles an hour! 

Registers vibrations as small as 2/1000 of an inch at all speeds! 


NEW! “Dual Range” Meter insures greater accuracy for 
passenger cars, trucks and busses. Big swivel-mounted dial 

tells degree of unbalance. Stroboscopic lamp, also swiveled, shows 
points of unbalance. Improved, easier-to-use vibration pickup. 


The new Alemite Wheel Balancer is compact, strearalined, 
rugged and fully portable . . . can be used indoors or outdoors! 


A PRODUCT OF 


tl] ALEMITE 


O88. wan. Has. ore 





Dept. K-73, 1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 





of these on your 





driveway? 


Skelly! 


More cars on your driveway mean more cash in 
your till. And we'd like to show you why you're bound to 
attract more traffic to your station when you do business 
under the sign of Skelly Service! 


Just a few good reasons why: Skelly backs you up 
with the kind of advertising and sales promotion that get 
business! With the day-after-day power of network radio! 
With big-space newspaper advertising! With colorful sta- 
tion displays that pull more customers straight to you! 


Want to know more? Mail coupon now! 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Marketing Headquarters: Kansas City, Missouri 
Division Offices: Kansas City * Chicago * St. Paul * Omaha 
Cedar Rapids + Tulsa + Wichita + Denver + Dallas 
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a future for you! 





SKELLY OIL COMPANY 

YES! Without obligation, PROVE to me 
that I can make more money with Skelly! 
My name 


Address 





fuelin 
hole 





OPW CORPORATION 


2735 Colerain Ave. 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
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COMING MEETINGS 


AUGUST 






Florida Petroleum Marketers Assn., Sheraton 
Beach Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla., Aug. 7. 
National Cong of P Retailers, 7th 
annual session, Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Aug. 18-21. 
ky Petroleum 












Kentuc Marketers Assn., Camp- 
bell House, Lexington, Ky., Aug. 26-27. 

Interstate O11 Compact » Northern 

Hotel, Billings, Mont,, Aug. 31-Sept. 1. 






SEPTEMBER 


Ol Industry Information Committee, Hote! 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 9-11. 
Petroleum Job Assn., annual 
convention, Whitley Hotel, Montgomery, 
Ala., Sept. 11. 
of Desk and Derrick Clubs of 
North America, annual meeting, Denver, 
Colo., Sept. 11-12. 
Pet 








roleum Assn., fall convention, 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich,, Sept. 
11-12. 






Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, Lubrication Committee, The Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, Sept. 16. 

Ohio Petroleum M Assn., Dayton Bilt- 
more Hotel, Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 16-17. 

National Petroleum Assn., Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, Sept. 16-18. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., regiona! 
— Hotel Henning, Casper, Wyo., Sept 
4-25. 

National Assn. of Oi1 Equipment Jobbers, 
third annual meeting, The Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Sept. 27-29. 











OCTOBER 


Empire State Petroleum Assn., Mark Twain 
Hotel, Elmira, New York, Oct. 6. 

Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn., fall jeening, 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. Oct. 

Virginia Oil Men’s Assn., fall nesting! Roan- 
oke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. Oct. 9. 
ndiana Independent Petroleum Assn., Severin 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Oct, 14-15. 

I Olimen’s Assn., fall con- 
vention and annual golf tournament, Bon 
Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga., Oct. 15-16. 

Texas Assn. of Petroleum Marketers, fourth 
annual convention and trade show, Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex., Oct. 15-16. 

Ind 



























th ependent ‘s Assn., 
Pierre, 8. D., Oct. 19-20. 
estern P Refi s Assn., regional 
meeting, Garrett Hotel, Ej Dorado, Ark., 
Oct, 22-23. 


Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn., Pocono Manor 
Inn, Pocono Manor, Pa. Oct. 25-27. 

American Assn., annual con- 

New York, Oct. 


P Credit 
Hotel Biltmore, 





ference, 
26-28. 











I Oll Compounders Assn., sixth an- 

nual meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotei, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 28-29. 

National Lubricating Grease Institute, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct, 29-31. 







NOVEMBER 






Seciety of Automotive Engineers, transporta- 

: tion meeting, Consed Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 

3 Nov. 2-4. 

American Petroleum Institute, 33rd annual 
meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel and Palmer 
House, Chicago, Nov, 9-12, 








DECEMBER 


Industry TBA Group, annual national 
meeting, Chase, Park Plaza, and Forest 
Parks Hotels, St. Louis, Dec. 7-8. 
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A Study of Slate Pit Storage W 


Analysis of plan to utilize abandoned slate pits finds 
they are best suited for big-volume, long-term stor- 
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solved. 
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NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM Behind Our Headlines 
NEws It’s not how big a distributor’s operation may be that de- 


cides NPN’s editors in assigning a staff writer to do a piece 
on that particular operation. The determinant is the quality 
of the operation, either over-all or with respect to some single 
phase . . . with the object of communicating to other marketers 

e ideas that can help them to do as well. 
4. Sven Paltation That is how we came to devote so much space in the 
Published Eve Wednesd at June 10 NPN (p. 49) to relating how Harry G. Lease has 
- 2 aicoaed succeeded in eliminating credit problems from his smal] but 
1213 West Third St., profitable consignee business out in St. Helens, Ore. We won't 
say that we were 100% right in our judgment, but we like to 
Cleveland 13, Ohio think so .. . especially now that the credit manager of one of 
the biggest major oil companies, operating in a territory way 
to the east of Oregon, has arranged for reprints of that ar- 

WARREN C. PLATT ticle to be distributed throughout his own organization. 
Editor and Publisher * * * 


Even old-time oil men need a forcible reminder now and 
then of the need for products of the petroleum industry hav- 
ing to be made available today in every remote corner of the 
globe. 

Not so long ago this was borne in on J. O. Tremblay, 
director and general sales manager of Champlain Oil Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., whose Canadian operations were featured in the 
July 22 NPN. So impressed was Mr. Tremblay by his ex- 
perience that he interrupted an interview to relate it to our 
staff writer. 

Seems that Champlain had located a service station in 
one of the fringe settlements away up north in Canada, and 
he had gone there to participate in the opening. Afterwards 
came a stroll in the dark . . . along the town’s only north-and- 

WASHINGTON south street on a sidewalk that ended somewhat abruptly on 
ANDREW R. PATLA Woshington Editor the edge of the woods. It was there, at the end of the walk, 
GLENN uM GREEN. SR... ... eee. ss. .News Reporter that Mr. Tremblay got his reminder— 

The sudden realization, as he stood there in this farthest 

North outpost, there was nothing between him and the North 
LEONARD CASTLE Midenith Cltine Pole but wilderness. 
News ond Market Reporter ® e * 

Incidentally, a station opening in the smaller towns of 
HOUSTON Quebec Province apparently is quite something—a really fes- 
tive occasion in which the whole community participates. Not 
LOS ANGELES only does the operator like to have the parish priest bestow 
Decide Cont Bditer his blessing (as shown in the Champlain station picture we 
ran last week), but the mayor and other local officials al- 

BRANCH OFFICES ways are on hand with their good wishes. 
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BENNETT'S HEF 


Hidden EXPERIENCE Factor) 


means bigger farm vallonage for you! 


fF] 








Every style of steel pail 
carries BENNETT'S H.E.F.* 


Longer experience, extra work- V7 
manship, and delive romises |~ 


kept! t’s BEN S “plus” 
in steel container manufacture. 


Yourlithographed|labeloptional. (ae 


Send coupon at right for details 
and prices. 


*Hidden Experience Factor 
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Our added workmanship 
based on a half-century of 
manufacturing experience 
gives you an unbeatable 
selling advantage. 


14-gauge steel automatic electric weld- 
ing throughout. High carbon steel 
frame. Bigger saddle supports for 
greater strength, rigidity. Creosoted, 
weatherproof skids. Barrel platform 
for storing extra drums. 10 feet of 
l-inch Neoprene hose at no extra cost. 


INFLAMMABLE 
KEEP FIRE AWAY 


STAND AND SKIDS 
SHIPPED IN COMPACT BUNDLE 


Easily assembled. More welded 
members. Fewer Bolts. 


BENNETT INDUSTRIES, Peotone, Iilinois A 
Please send me full details and prices on the items checked: 


[_] FARM TANKS (]steet pans 


NAME 





STREET 
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A combination of intensive efforts rings the cash register of every CITIES SERVICE 
DEALER: 


THE DEALER HIMSELF: A community businessman who understands the value of 
courtesy and service ... and keeps them constantly at work in his station. 


THE COMPANY: Cities Service backs up its dealers with every sales help possible: 


e Newspaper ads e Magazine ads 

e National, local radio e Billboards 

e Station displays e Local TV 

e Direct mail e Standout package design 


THE FINEST PRODUCTS: The very best gasolene that can be produced, America’s 
greatest motor oils, high-quality Trojan Greases and a complete line of the finest 
accessories . . . they all contribute to more and more sales for Cities Service Dealers. 


it’s no Wonder Cities Service Dealers are on a “Selling Spree in 53!” 


CITIES & SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 








TOLL ROAD SNOWBALL—Oil marketers in seven 
more states will have the responsibility in 1953 of 
keeping a close check on what toll roads might mean 
to the local competitive picture. States getting road 
authorities for the first time are: Florida, Illinois, 
Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, Texas and Wisconsin. 
Although broad “discretionary” powers have been 
granted in each case, some states are writing in 
specific service station authority. Florida, for ex- 
ample, would limit each gasoline brand to only 20% 
of the total business and also would ban the same 
brand at consecutive stations. 
* 





NOJC JOBBER CARD—A movement is under way 
to give individual members of state jobber associa- 
tions official recognition of their membership in the 
National Oil Jobbers Council. NOJC is studying a 
proposal to adopt a card or plaque for presentation 
to each jobber who belongs to a member association. 
The feeling is that such a card proclaiming that the 
jobber holds membership in a national organization 
of oil marketers, would enhance his personal pres- 
tige and give him a feeling of closeness to the n2- 
tional council. It has been pointed out that many 


smaller jobbers, who never have a chance to attend 
NOJC meetings, have a feeling of remoteness from 
its activities, even though a part of the dues they 
contribute to their state organizations helps support 
the national council. 






STATION EGRESS-INGRESS — Possibility exists 
that the industry may have to take down from the 
API Marketing Division’s shelf the question of rules 
for service station egress-ingress on state highways. 
Reports emanating from some northern states indi- 
cate that the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads is putting 
pressure on state highway officials for adoption or 
enforcement of egress-ingress codes. But there is 
some room for thinking that the interest bureau men 
are showing in the field is simply part and parcel of 
study being given the subject in the bureau’s Wash- 
ington headquarters. 


REVERSE DEGREE DAY—The degree-day system 
is supported by so many years of experience and 
records that it has wide acceptance. However, there 
is no comparable measuring unit for summer weather. 
Agriculture and farm experts have been studying 
ways of devising a summer measuring unit. Though 
of primary service to farmers, it would be of in- 
terest to oil marketers. National Weather Institute 
thinks it will be some time before an acceptable 
standard is evolved. 
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GASOLINE TAX PUZZLE—Some oil industry ob- 
servers are scratching their heads over the fact that 
most of the prize-winning essays in General Motors’ 
better-highway contest advocated greater road ex- 
penditures by the federal government. The industry 
men are wondering whether this reflects: (1) Simply 
the philosophy of the contest judges, (2) only the 
thinking of the essay authors, or (3) sentiment of the 
general public. If it’s the latter, the reasoning goes, 
it may mean chances are poor for elimination of the 
2c federal gasoline tax. 


















WILSHIRE DISSOLUTION—Sale of Wilshire Oil 
Co.’s 22,000 b/d refinery at Norwalk, Calif. is closer 
to consummation than any time before and may be 
completed within a month or two. Prospective buy- 
er is said to be D. K. Ludwig, president of National 
Bulk Carriers, Inc. Wilshire has been an impor- 
tant supplier for independent multi-pump and self- 
serve stations. Two-thirds controlling interest in 
Wilshire is held by B-L & Associates (Blyth & Co. 
and Lehman Bros.) and one-third by the estate of 
the late George L. Machris. B-L announced in Feb- 
ruary that dissolution of Wilshire would be com- 
pleted by the end of 1953. Sale of the refinery will 
be an important step. 








JUST IN CASE—National Security Council may soon 
ask Petroleum Administration for Defense to make 
an up-to-date report on the worldwide oil supply-de- 
mand outlook. This would be a revision of a 1951 
PAD report. It would analyze oil needs in case of an 
all-out war. 


FISH OR FOWL?—The Wisconsin Petroleum Assn. 
is pointing out to members the bad economics of “‘se- 
eret discounts” and the practice of delivering small 
quantities of gasoline several miles out in the country 
as cheaply as they deliver full loads to retailers in 
town. “One cure for this situation,” according to 
the association, “would be a ‘price war’ at the whole- 
sale level. One of our complaints is that many of 
these same jobbers operate retail outlets and sell at 
retail as much as 3.5c and 4.5c per gal. below the 
retailers’ posted prices they supply. We would like to 
see such jobbers be either ‘fish or fowl’ and decide 
as to whether they are wholesalers or retailers. Fur- 
thermore, such jobbers complicate matters by extend- 
ing secret discounts as well as retailing to rural 
customers at the farm delivered prices when they 
come in to pay their bills.” 















TwoBigReasons 


To Switch 
To RICHFIELD 


MEW RICHFIELD ETHYL—101 PLUS 


If you want to hear your dealers 
cheer, switch to Richfield! More 
and more customers are lining up 
for the new gasoline that gives “Top 
Mileage Plus High Road Octane 
Performance” — Richfield Ethyl 
“101 PLUS”. More and more motor- 
ists are driving in to change to the 
new oil that gives em “Longer Wear 
Without Repair” — Richlube Super 
HD Motor Oil. These new Richfield 
Products are backed by the most 
powerful advertising campaign in 
Richfield history. If you’re an Inde- 
pendent Distributor in an Eastern 
state, find out all the reasons why a 
Richfield franchise pays! Why not 
phone or write us today. 


RICHFIELD 


OIL CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


SERVING THE EASTERN SEABOARD 
FROM MAINE THROUGH THE CAROLINAS 
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Treasury Mapping Tax Revision Plans 
With Write-Off Changes High on List 


Undersecretary 
: of Treasury 
Marion B. Folsom has been at grips 
for sometime now with the problem 
of what to do about your taxes. Un- 
fortunately, this report on his prog- 
ress will not draw loud huzzahs 
from the audience, but it will show 
what direction is being taken toward 
that hoped-for goal of lighter tax 
burdens. 

In an exclusive interview with 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, Mr. Fol- 
som expressed these views: 

Taxes that are obviously unfair 
should be the first to go. But even 
these can’t be dumped hastily, be- 
cause the government has to have 
the money. 

After the “bad” taxes have been 
eliminated or reduced, and after gov- 
ernment spending has been trimmed 
down, then the Treasury can set 
about whittling away at the over- 
all tax load. 


Already, Mr. Folsom and his staff 
have drawn up a list of revisions 
they feel are badly needed. High on 
this list is the matter of depreciation 
periods for tax write-off purposes. 
Mr. Folsom thinks they should cer- 
tainly be made more flexible so that 
the businessman can work out a 
schedule which will best fit his needs. 


The next step is putting a “price 
tag” on each of these planned revi- 
sions. For each proposed reduction, 
elimination or change, this question 
is asked: How much will this re- 
duce the government’s income from 
taxes? 

In the matter of tax depreciation, 
for example, if companies were per- 
mitted to write off all new equip- 
ment in five years instead of the 
average of 15 years, what impact 
would that have on the Treasury’s 
pocket? Mr. Folsom doesn’t have 
the exact answer to that one yet. 
But he estimates it would be several 
billions annually. 


From that point then, the next de- 
cision is whether the Treasury could 
stand that much loss. Even if it is 
decided that it could, there is the 
little matter of choosing between re- 
ducing or removing one tax and re- 
ducing or removing another. 


Mr. Folsom indicated that in such 


By Clyde La Motte 


a situation, the Treasury might fav- 
or reducing several a little, instead 
of reducing one a lot. Thus the de- 
preciation schedule might be relaxed 
to permit a company to write off its 
new equipment at a faster rate dur- 
ing the first years of the equipment’s 
use and at a slower rate in remain- 
ing years. This would help some, 
even though it wouldn’t be the five- 
year rate for all new equipment 
which some have proposed. 


To illustrate how a shortened de- 
preciation period will help the job- 
ber or other small businessman with 
his financing problems, consider this 
hypothetical case: 

If a jobber buys a $20,000 piece 
of equipment, which under present 
schedules calls for a 10-year depreci- 
ation period, he would write off 
$2,000 a year. 

But if he could write it all off in 
five years, he would be able to de- 
duct $4,000 a year. 

Even the modified plan allowing 
him.to write off depreciation at twice 
the rate during the first half would 
help to this extent: During the first 
five years he could deduct roughly 
$2,600 a year; during the last five 
years he would write off a little over 
$1,300 a year. 

When all of this figuring is done, 
there still remains Congress in gen- 
eral and the House Ways and Means 
Committee in particular. Treasury 
might work up a fine plan and see 
it ripped apart by Congress. Mr. 
Folsom, however, hopes to avert 
much of this by maintaining a liaison 
with Congress so that there will be 
general agreement in advance. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Folsom hopes that 
while you’re waiting for tax reduc- 
tions, the Treasury Department and 
the Internal Revenue Service will be 
able to remove some of the minor ir- 
ritations connected with tax pay- 
ments. Mr. Folsom knows he can’t 
make you enjoy paying taxes. But 
he hopes to be able to make you hate 
it less by reducing red tape, by sim- 
plifying regulations and by making it 
a government policy to try to help 
the taxpayer with his problems rath- 
er than trying to mousetrap him 
into mistakes for which he can be 
punished. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 








SUPPLY AND DEMAND 





Signing of Korea Truce Will Not Bring 
Drop in Military Oil Needs, ASPPA Says 


End of the fighting in Korea does 
not mean oil product requirements by 
the military will slack off, although 
the military expects a temporary 
“lull” in product movement from the 
United States to Korea will come. 

Col. Douglas Brown, executive or- 
ficer of the Armed Services Petro- 
leum Purchasing Agency, conceded 
there will be a letdown but said: 

“It will depend on the time required 
and the plans which are made to 
transfer aircraft and ships to other 
areas. 

“But once these logistical shifts 
are made, the demand for petroleum 
products by the military will rise 
again. It is impossible to predict now 
what the eventual level of petroleum 
demand will be, but it will approach, 
if not equal, present requirements.” 

Some of the specific reasons why 
the Independent marketer may ex- 
pect no real letup in demand were 
cited by Col. Brown. They included: 

—tThe bulk of military oil use has 
been in the U. S., and Korean de- 
mand has been only a part of foreign 
consumption. 

—The military will want to re- 
plenish depleted oil stocks. 

—Units of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service, which have hauled sup- 
plies in Korea, will be redeployed to 
runs in the area from which they 
were withdrawn. 

—Avgas needs for training pur- 
poses will continue. 

—Combat jet fuel demand will drop 
sharply but is expected to pick up 
once the planes are shifted to the 
U. S. or other strategic areas. In 
fact, Col. Brown said, training fuel 
consumption may exceed combat re- 
quirements. j 

Col. Brown emphasized that, should 
budget cuts require a cutback in oil 
purchasing, the drop in demand will 
not be felt until the second half of 
fiscal 1954, since the military has al- 
ready contracted for most of its first 
half requirements. 

Col. Brown said that ASPPA will 
advise marketers and refiners “in 
plenty of time” should future cut- 
backs in military demand be seen 
that would mean reduced industry 
schedules. 


Capacity Is Short—_Navy Secretary 
R. B. Anderson took a look at oil pro- 
duction capacity in the United States 
last week and found it wanting. In 
a letter to Gen. Ernest O. Thompson, 
chairman of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, Mr. Anderson said that max- 
imum U. S. oil productive capacity 
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“is not sufficient” to meet U. S. and 
Allied demands in an emergency and 
that World War II type rationing 
and end product control would be 
needed again. 


Mr. Anderson said, “The problem 
(of short capacity) is not one of re- 
serves alone, but is inter-related to 
refining capacity, land transportation 
facilities, tankers and storage facili- 
ties as well as increased drilling of 
wells and development of new fields.’ 


Gasoline Output Down—U. S. re- 
finery runs dropped 179,000 b/d below 
the all-time high of 7,267,000 b/d dur- 
ing the week ended July 18, according 
to the American Petroleum Institute 
statistical report. Gasoline production 
fell 514,000 bbl. from an all-time high 
set in the previous week. (See sum- 
mary below). 

Kerosine production was down 290,- 
000 bbl. and residual dropped 187,000 
bbl. below the previous week, while 
distillate output climbed 502,000 bbl. 

Gasoline inventories continued to 
register a seasonal decline, dropping 
233,000 bbl. from the previous week. 
All other product inventories gained, 
with distillates up 4,659,000 bbl. 


Gasoline Consumption — The API 
reported gasoline consumption for 
May in 14 more states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (in thousands of 
gal.) as follows: 


May May 
1953 1952 % 
60,912 59,923 
17,422 18,221 
90,667 85,423 
81,472 80,299 
129,201 
79,324 
61,299 
21,964 
57,305 
88,150 
128,805 
23,077 
258,411 
85,270 
36,790° 


: 


Alabama 

Dist. of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia . 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine . 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 

New Mexico . 
New York .. 
| So 
West Virginia .... 


+s 


~ 
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37,139 


* Includes estimate for sales to U. 
ernment. 
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Imports Drop—cCrude oil and prod- 
ucts imports into the U. S. in the 
week ended July 18 were down 123,- 
600 b/d from the previous week’s to- 
tal of 966,200 b/d, according to API 


reports. Following table gives details: 
Week Week 4 Weeks 
Ended Ended Ended 
duly 18 July 11 July 18 
(bbl. per day) 

East of Calif.: 
Crude oil . ... 879,800 592,600 539,000 
Residual fuel oil. 206,300 295,800 245,100 
Distillate fuel oll 5,000 5,000 7,200 
Asphalt ... a ee 9,700 4,800 
Others 14,100 6,200 


Total $05,200 902,100 802,300 

California: 
Crude oil ... 
Others 


63,100 94,600 


WOE acs sccas ‘ 63,100 4 600 
Total U. 8S. Imports 842,600 966,200 896,900 


World Oil Record — World crude 
oil production during January set a 
record of 12,816,000 b/d—the fifth 
successive month in which world pro- 
duction records have fallen. 


The world average was about 1% 
higher than in December, 1952, with 
Middle East production at a new high 
of 2,296,000 b/d. 

Crude imports into Western Europe 
averaged 1,435,000 b/d during Janu- 
ary, 2.4% below the December figure. 
World crude runs to stills—exclusive 
of Russia and Eastern Europe—av- 
eraged 11,£14,000 b/d in January, a 
0.6% drop. 


Canada Output Up—cCrude oil pro- 
duction in Canada averaged 179,716 
b/d in April compared with 161,279 
b/d in March, according to Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics data, April, 1952, 
output averaged 130,570 b/d. The 
province of Alberta produced 58,915,- 
723 bbl. of crude oil in 1952, compared 
with 45,915,384 bbl. in 1951, accord- 
ing to data compiled by the Alberta 
Economic Affairs Department. 


Allowable Hiked—Louisiana Stat« 
Conservation Commission has set the 
state’s crude oil allowable for August 
at 702,471 b/d, an increase of 3,408 
b/d over the July figure. 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 


Week 


Ended 
duly 18 


Production 
Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 


Gasoline 
Kerosine 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 
Stocks 


Finished & unfinished gasoline 143,820,000 
29,644,000 
94,912,000 
47,779,000 


Kerosine 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual] fuel oil 
(*) Revised. 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 


7,088,000 
675,000 
Percent operated 92.0 
24,488,000 
2,257,000 
10,739,000 
8,778,000 


3,000 
2.3 
514,000 
290,000 
502,000 
187,000 


144,053,000 
28,991,000( *) + 653,000 
90,253,000 + 4,659,000 
47,154,000 + 625,000 


233,000 














How his 


$51,000 tool kit 
works for you 


Yesterday — Manpower and a drill rig contrived from a springy sap- 
ling, cable and drill bits sank our first wells. Since the rudimentary tools 
restricted their depth, they produced little oil. The “tea kettle”’ refineries 
of the day were limited, too. They utilized only a portion of the petroleum 
and turned out a small number of useful products. 














Today — Each of our 34,750 Standard Oilers works with an 
average $51,000 worth of tools. They use diesel-electric drill 
rigs to tap oil pools as far as three or more miles deep. With 
refinery units that rearrange the structure of petroleum 
molecules they make each drop of crude useful. Ingenious 
production, refining and research “‘tools” like these enable 
Standard Oilers to make more than 1100 different products 
from a barrel of oil . . . gasoline 50% better than it was 
25 years ago, and wear-saving lubricants; ingredients for 


wrinkle-resistant fabrics, low-cost plastics and work-saving 
detergents; sprays to increase farm crops; asphalt for roads, 
and many more. Standard’s investment in “tools” to 
make oil serve you better amounts to $1,772,000,000. That’s 
$51,000 worth for every Standard Oiler. With this $51,000 
tool kit he not only makes more products—he makes them 
better, cheaper, more easily available. Questions or com- 
ments are always welcome. Write: Standard Oil Company 
of California, P.O. Box 3495-A, San Francisco, California. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA plans ahead fo serve you better 
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SMALL MOUTH is essential to quarry oil storage if roof costs are to be kept low 


Pit Oil Storage—What It Means to Marketers 


“Hole-in-the-ground” oil product storage, patterned after Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co.’s plans to utilize abandoned slate pits near Bethlehem, Pa. 
(see July 8 NPN, p. 25), is likely to appeal most to refiners. But de- 
velopment of such storage will have a noticeable affect on all oil mar- 


keters—big and small. 


There also is the possibility that some of the larger Independent 
marketers—those who are sometimes referred to as primary suppliers— 


may look closely at the possibili- 
ties reservoir storage may hold for 
them. 

At first this type of storage is be- 
ing considered as basically a big- 
volume, seasonal, long-term stcrage 
for refiners, and for military stock- 
piling. 

One of the big problems of con- 
structing pit storage is that of a roof 
over the product. This week Esso 
engineers, after completion of a wa- 
ter table check, are inclined to favor 
a floating roof as against a suspen- 
sion type, at least for the present 
time. Studies will go on, however. 

Quarrymen dig in some of the most 
inconvenient places. And they leave 
big holes, which aren’t worth a nick- 
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el to the oil industry unless at least 
a million or two barrels of oil prod- 
ucts can be stored in each. 


Thus even one large refiner alone 
may not care to go in for reservoir 
storage. Yet it promises to be of 
substantial benefit to the smallest 
marketers if taken up widely by co- 
operating refiners, using common- 
carrier pipe line hook-ups with the 
pits. 

The Advantages — Adopted by 
enough refiners, it could just about 
end worries over the adequacy of 
heating oil supplies in the event of a 
severe winter. 

Among other things: 

1. Refiners wouldn’t need to cut 


back crude runs for want of a place 
to put heating oil until people get 
around to buying it. 

2. It would help keep markets 
stable. 

3. Refiners wouldn’t have to build 
overstuffed processing capacity cush- 
ions against seasonal emergencies. 
They could run their plants at more 
even and desirable rates, and thus 
more efficiently. 


4. Because pit storage is deemed 
just as practical for several other 
products than heating oil—gasoline, 
for example—refiners could get more 
“mileage” out of existing steel stor- 
age. Tankage could be switched 
from heating oil to gasoline storage, 
and vice versa, as the occasion arose. 

5. Refiners could put more of their 
tankage steel where it would do the 
most good, not only from the effi- 
ciency standpoint, but also from the 
standpoint of the weather gamible. 
Much of the tankage deficiency is 
near consumption points. 

Capacity Need — Just how much 
below-ground storage the industry 
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OIL PRODUCTS will replace water in pit if demonstration project succeeds 


could use today is perhaps debatable. 
A lot of tankage has been built since 
a National Petroleum Council com- 
mittee delved into the subject of 
underground storage back in 1951. 
But demand has grown, too. 


Anyway, the NPC committee came 
up with the conclusion that if 200 
million bbl. of underground storage 
could be provided, the facilities 
would be used as soon as they were 
ready. 

One off-hand estimate today is 
that in a 100- to 200-mile radius of 
New York City, the industry could 
use 5 million to 16 million bbl. more 
storage. 


However, it may be that results 
of Esso’s projected “demonstration” 
in the Bethlehem area will be 
awaited before other refiners do more 
than study the subject of reservoir 
storage. Already, Esso has had nu- 
merous inquiries about the project, 
some of them even from Europe. 

A Year Away The company’s 
initial pit is expected to be a year in 
the adapting for oil storage. The 
project will cost about $1 million, 
even though Esso already has a pipe 
line nearby for connection to its Bay- 
way, N. J., refinery, about 60 miles 
away. 

It will be economical for several 
reasons—the chief one being that the 
facility will have an initial capacity 
of 1.5 million bbl. It should cost 
well under $1 per bbl., whereas steel 
Storage at present runs $2. But, of 
course, it won’t be “cheap.” 

National defense possibilities would 
seem to be remarkable in the use 
of pit storage. Quarries could be 
chosen for their remoteness from re- 
fineries and other logical bombing 
targets. Camouflaging of the pits 
would be easy. And, of course, the 
capacity aspects would be quite at- 
tractive. 


Plenty of Pits—Salt caverns and 
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cavities, and shale mines are being 
used by the industry now for lique- 
fied petroleum gas storage. And 
there are plenty of ready-made pits 
if the industry decides it can use 
them. 

Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
abandoned quarries exist in widely 
scattered points over the country 
from which slate, limestone, sand- 
stone, marble, granite and other 
kinds of stone have been taken. 

On the whole subject of below- 
ground storage, Douglas Ball, Wash- 
ington oil and gas consultant, de- 
livered the following conclusions at 
last spring’s meeting of .the West- 
ern Petroleum Refiners Assn.: 

“Underground storage can be cre- 
ated in any section of the country 
where such storage is likely to be 
useful and desired. Almost every- 
where such storage, if large enough, 
can compete with aboveground steel 
tankage in initial cost. Such costs 
as maintenance, repair, painting, and 
heating are extremely low or non- 
existent for underground containers. 
The convenience of underground stor- 
age, its adaptability to already ex- 
isting installations, its safety, and 
its military security will probably 
cause it to be used increasingly in 
the next few years, to the profit of 
the oil industry and the nation.” 

—By R. E. B. 


New Products Pipe Line 
Tops Write-Off Grants 


A $24.5 million oil products pipe 
line was approved by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization for rapid tax 
amortization as pipe lines and petro- 
leum storage again led the list of 
projects getting fast tax write-offs. 

Triangle Pipeline Co., of Shreve- 
port, will build the pipe line from 
Arkansas City, Ark., to Covington, 
Ky. It will be routed through termi- 
nals at Corinth, Miss., and Nashville, 


Tenn., and will have six pumping 
stations. 

Initial capacity of the 560-mile, 12- 
inch line will be 75,000 b/d. It will 
take about 40,000 b/d from the old 
Triangle line from El Dorado, Ark., 
to Arkansas City, and about 35,000 
b/d from the Sunray line being built 
from Duncan, Okla., to Arkansas City. 

Triangle had $19,504,600 approved 
at 25% and $4,988,300 at 40%. 

Other projects approved for fast 
tax write-off during the two weeks 
ended July 15 (showing company, lo- 
cation, facility involved, cost ap- 
proved and percentage of that cost 
certified) were: 


Petroleum Storage 


Socony-Vacuum—Weedsport, N. Y., 
$22,470, 40%; Elmira, N. Y., $54,290, 
40%; Ithaca, N. Y., $30,545, 40%; 
Batavia, N. Y., $38,200, 40%; Roch- 
ester, N. Y., $41,290, 40%; Geneva, 
N. Y., $46,400, 40%; Exeter, Pa., 
$21,320, 40%; and Harrisburg, Pa., 
$42,310, 40%. 

Gulf Oil—Port Richmond, N. Y., 
$989,000, 40%. 

United Refining—Warren, Pa., $45,- 
448, 40%. 

The Texas Co.—Port Arthur, $237,- 
900, 35%. 

Warren Petroleum—Norsworthy, 
Tex., $642,400, 40%. 

Interstate Oi] Pipe Line—(Shreve- 
port, La. to Anchorage, La., petro- 
leum storage and transportation) 
$600,000, 40%; $48,700, 25%; $1,- 
000,000, 15%; and $1,155,600, 10%. 

Bell Oil Terminal—Portiland, Ore., 
$164,394, 40%. 

Anchor Petroleum— Midland Coun- 
ty, Tex., underground storage of liq- 
uefied petroleum gas, $249,427, 40%. 


Ashland to inaugurate 
Credit Card Program 


For the first time in its history 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co. will offer 
credit cards to its retail customers 
starting Aug. 1. 

Surveys of its own and other deal- 
ers revealed that credit cards are 
ranked at the top of promotion aids. 
The prepunched, checkbook style of 
credit card invoices will be used, the 
same as are now being used by Brit- 
ish-American, General Petroleum, Sun 
and Continental. 

Four marketing subsidiaries— 
Aetna, Frontier, Freedom-Valvoline 
and National Refining—vwill partici- 
pate in the program. Aetna and Fron- 
tier will issue credit books in their 
own names to present credit card cus- 
tomers. Freedom-Valvoline, now mar- 
keting under the Ashland banner, 
will use the Ashland credit books. 
National Refining will provide its 
dealers with signs offering to honor 
Ashland, Frontier or Aetna credit 
cards. 
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Southwest Independents Demand Margin Boost 


A storm is brewing down in Texas and Louisiana. 


And apparently 


it’s going to take higher jobber margins and consignee commissions to 


quiet matters down. 


Distributors in those states feel they- have waited long enough for 


increases, following the recent boosts in oil prices. 


This week they be- 


gan putting pressure on suppliers, backed by a National Oil Jobbers 
Margins of 


Council resolution censoring “tardy” suppliers (see p. 24). 


distributors in other areas have al- 
ready been raised. 


The suppliers, however, have 
some reason for caution. They ap- 
parently are worried about whether 
the price hikes will stick. 

Evidence: 

—Distillate price boosts have al- 
ready been rolled back in the East, 
and are shaky in the Midwest. 

—Gasoline price wars are breaking 
out in several East Coast cities. 

—The question of what foreign oil 
prices may do to the new USS. price 
structure is still unanswered. 

So the suppliers have at least some 
reason to be wary of margin and 
commission increases they may not 
be able to afford, should prices start 
sliding generally. 

Nevertheless, Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. of Texas has had enough, 
pointing out margins have risen else- 
where. This week it is sending let- 





Unconfirmed reports from Texas at 
NPN presstime said that Phillips, 
Skelly and Mid-Continent have raised 
margins in the state. This reportedly 
was in amounts up to 0.25c per gal., 
varying with individual cases. 





ters to top state sales representatives 
of Texas suppliers. The letters re- 
quest supplier men to sit down and 
talk with association President C. D. 
Daniel and Executive Secretary W. 
E. Syers. The association wants: 
(1) To ask each company if it has 
any plan to increase margins and 
commissions, and (2) to stress the 
need for such increases. 

Mr. Syers said he and Mr. Daniel 
will not ask for any specific in- 
crease, nor will they recommend any. 

But they will point out that “the 
wholesaler is just as susceptible to 
rising costs of operating as the sup- 
plying companies.” 

Mr. Syers added the association 
has received numerous inquiries from 
its members, asking why increases 
have not been made, especially since 
margins have been hiked in the East 
and Midwest. 

“We have been encouraged by 
these increases and by the apparent 
spread of them in this direction,” Mr. 
Syers said. “But since we haven't 
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heard anything, we are asking for 
the opportunity to sit down with rep- 
resentatives of each company to dis- 
cuss our situation.” 

If granted conferences, Mr. Syers 
said he and Mr. Daniel will point out 
that the Texas marketer is “operat- 
ing on margins just as low or lower 
than in other sections of the country 
and has not experienced an increase 
in commissions or margins for the 
past 10 years.” 


Louisiana Too——No less impatient 
is Louisiana Oil Marketers Assn., 
which last week demanded boosts in 
commissions and margins. It also 
decided to take the fight directly to 
suppliers (see p. 26). 


Washington Price Probe—Back in 
the nation’s capital, the House Com- 
merce Committee was still pounding 
away on the theme that competition 
is weak in the oil industry. The past 
week the committee, in its oil price 
investigation, reached a typical con- 
clusion: The oi] industry was fix- 
ing prices, shielded from the federal 
antitrust laws by the states’ oil and 
gas conservation statutes. 

It was inevitable because the two 
committeemen most interested in the 
matter — Chairman Wolverton (R., 
N. J.) and Representative Heselton 
(R., Mass.)—-were convinced that it 
was so. And the hearings were poorly 
attended by other committeemen. 


After questioning Texas Railroad 
Commissioner Ernest O. Thompson 
and Executive Secretary Earl Foster 
of the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission, the committee temporarily 
recessed its hearings. It was not clear 
whether the inquiry would continue 

~perhaps through the use of sub- 
committees—during the congression- 
al recess. But it was considered prob- 
able. 

Heselton Charge — Calling it a 
“perfectly worked-out scheme so they 
(oil companies) don’t have to violate 
the law,” Mr. Heselton drew this 
picture with his questioning: 

State regulatory bodies restrict 
production when oil supplies are high, 
loosen up their allowables when 
stocks are low. Thus, they assist the 
oil companies to keep a “floor” under 
prices. 

The Bureau of Mines plays an im- 


portant role because its forecasts of 
demand are used to fix allowables. 
The Connally Hot Oil Act helps the 
state agencies make their allowables 
stick. The Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission helps the state officials 
to align their thinking. 

“It works out just the same (as 
outright price-fixing),” Mr, Heselton 
asserted. “That action (setting allow- 
ables) could have the power to stabi- 
lize prices.” 

Mr. Wolverton agreed that the con- 
servation procedures “accomplish a 
purpose that couldn't be done if the 
companies sat down together...” 

The ~aairman wondered aloud how 
the Bureau of Mines’ forecasts could 
be accurate and added, “we will have 
to have the bureau officials up here.” 


Mr. Heselton observed it was “high 
time “that the antitrust division 
(Justice Department) did take very 
sharp and vigorous steps to see what 
is going on “in regards to the Com- 
pact Commission.” 

He said such an investigation might 
lead to a repeal of the Connally Act, 
with withdrawal of congressional ap- 
proval for the Compact Commission. 


Thompsvn Rebuttal — Vainly, Mr. 
Thompson protested that “we never 
consider price at all” in fixing allow- 
ables. Detailing, point by point, the 
Railroad Commission's procedures, he 
pointed out that the statute under 
which the body functions prohibits 
oil production when it is plain that 
the oil cannot be used, or when trans- 
portation facilities are inadequate to 
haul it. 

Otherwise, he explained, the oil 
would be wasted. It would, in times 
of oversupply, be used for “inferior” 
purposes and, eventually, all ‘U. 5. 
reserves would be used up. 

“Price-wise,” he said, “I’m for 
cheap gasoline,” noting “there are 
more consumers than there are pro- 
ducers, and I run for office.” 


Mr. Wolverton questioned whether 
the Texas Commission, or any other 
state agency, has the right to consider 
market demand in setting allowables. 
If the purpose of the Commission is 
to conserve oil, Mr. Wolverton ob- 
served, the allowables should be fixed 
only on the maximum efficient rate 
of production, and no other factors 
should be considered. 

Asked if the Railroad Commission 
favors the importation of foreign oil, 
Mr. Thompson replied: 

“I do, with some reasonable com- 
mon, sense. I don’t believe in a law 
limiting oil imports . . . trade is a 
two-way street.” 

Defending the Oil Compact Com- 
mission’s functions, its Secretary 
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Why Oil Companies Wanted Higher Crude Prices 
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HOW CRUDE PRICES have lagged behind rising costs is shown in this chart pre- 
pared by Independent Petroleum Assn. of America. Chart shows that in past 51/2 
years price of oil field machinery rose 29%, wages 40% and finished steel 43%— 


while crude prices remained virtually unchanged until recent boosts. 


Association 


says this shows need for the higher crude prices, plus the fact crude did not contri- 
bute to inflation for 51/2 years. Sources of data: IPAA and Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Foster pointed out that the Federal 
Power Commission and Justice De- 
partment “have always had official 
observers” present at the commis- 
sion’s meetings. “No action has 
ever been undertaken” by the com- 
mission “that has not been approved 
unanimously by the government of- 
ficials present,” Mr. Foster added. 

Gov. Murray Steps In—The tone 
of the hearings was off-key to Okla- 
homa Governor Johnston Murray 
(D.), whose father was instrumen- 
tal in establishing the Compact Com- 
mission. 

He called the hearings “most un- 
fortunate and unfair” and said the 
“small” 25c per bbl. crude price in- 
crease “hardly deserves the severe, 
unjustified criticism which is being 
leveled by certain members of the 
committee in Washington, and the 
- irresponsible testimony of others.” 

Both Mr. Wolverton and Mr. 
Heselton made it clear they intend 
to examine the oil depletion rate al- 
lowance before the hearings end. 

St. Paul Asks Probe—In another 
development, Senator Humphrey (D., 
Minn.) placed before the Senate a 
resolution from the St. Paul, Minn., 
city council opposing “the present 
price increases of petroleum prod- 
ucts.” He asked for a congressional 
investigation. 

Referred to the Senate Commerce, 
Committee, the resolution signed by 
Mayor John E. Daubney, stated in 
part: 


“. . . We, the council of the city 
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of St. Paul, hereby go on record as 
opposing the present price increases 
of petroleum products and urgently 
request our representatives in Con- 
gress to foster an investigation of 
the reasons and causes for again in- 
creasing the price of gasoline in this 
area.” 


Leave Oil Alone—The Washington 
Times-Herald said editorially last 
week “it would seem better” to let 
supply-demand factors decide oil 
prices—rather than to resort to leg- 
islative action. Urging readers to 
“be patient,” the editorial noted that 
such factors as large stocks, and the 
possible settlement of the Iranian oil 
dispute, could force U.S. oil com- 
panies to cancel their price boosts. 
The paper said “some eastern mem- 
bers of Congress are eager to take 
action to force prices down,” but 
suggested the supply-demand solu- 
tion would be better. 


Foreign Fuel Oil—On this tack, 
Mutual Security Agency sees the 
possibility that shipments of fuel oil 
from Europe to the U.S. may in- 
crease enough to cause Caribbean re- 
finers to roll back their recent price 
boosts. 


In addition to three cargo move- 
ments recently from France to the 
U.S., MSA notes that U.S. importers 
also have approached Italian refiners. 
But no deals have jelled yet. As 
with the French transactions, any 
Italian deal would be based on the 
fact that Western Hemisphere crude 


is being imported, and empty tank- 
ers are available (which otherwise 
would have to backhaul only with 
ballast). 

MSA said Italy is due to import 
15 cargoes of Western crude be- 
tween now and next March. 


The agency also noted that France 
will import one more cargo of crude 
from Texas this year, but no more 
after early 1954. By then, MSA said, 
installation of catalytic cracking 
equipment will permit processing of 
Middle East crude. 

MSA added, however, that the 
probable end to residual shipments 
from this one refiner may be more 
than overcome by other refiners in 
France and Europe, who may find 
they can compete on fuel oil ship- 
ments to U.S. and build up dollar 
balances. 

The agency conceded that the in- 
stallation of more cracking equip- 
ment may reduce European fuel oil 
surpluses, but asked: 


“If Middle East crude can com- 
pete in the U.S., why can’t also the 
fuel oil which can be refined at some 
midway point?” 


Sun Drops Price — Evidence that 
new gasoline prices are vulnerable to 
competition came from Syracuse, 
N. Y., this week. Sun Oil Co. low- 
ered its dealer tank wagon price 2c— 
“to help Sunoco dealers meet the 
competition of several service sta- 
tions . . . selling ‘unbranded’ gasoline 
from 4.3c to 6.4c below the retail 
price for Blue Sunoco.” Sun’s new 
tank wagon price is 14.9c per gal. 
(ex 6.4c federal, state and city 
taxes). 

Elsewhere in the East, gasoline 
price fights have broke out in Provi- 
dence, R.I., and Manchester, N.H., 
with retail prices cut from 2c to 5c 
per gal. (see p. 29). 


Higher Lube Prices — However, 
Secony-Vacuum is increasing prices 
of lubricating oils to contract deal- 
ers 5c per gal, in 1-qt. cans, and 2c 
per gal. in 5-qt. cans—effective Aug. 
1. The increases match those made 
to non-contract dealers July 1. So- 
cony said the hike will compensate 
for increases in the cost of packag- 
ing, and that there will be no ad- 
vance in the price for lube oils in 
bulk or barrels. 


Margin Policy—Tide Water Asso- 
ciated said this week it does not have 
any uniform policy for over-all mar- 
gin increases to its distributors. Tide 
Water noted it considers margin 
boosts on gasoline in its Eastern 
marketing - area “when conditions 
justify such action,” adding: 


“These increases are made indi- 
vidually to distributors depending 
upon (among other things) local 
price structures, transportation costs, 
and realizations.” 
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Defeat of Bill to Limit Oil Imports 
Seen as Only Temporary Cease-Fire 


The Simpson Bill to put limits on 
* oil imports was beaten down in the 
House last week. But opponents of 
the legislation were aware that this 
was only a temporary truce and that 
the battle would break out hotter 
than ever in the next session of Con- 
gress. 


Observers generally agreed that 
the “protectionists” were likely to 
gain ground by the time the next 
showdown comes. 


The House vote was 242-161 to 
send the bill back to committee (a 
polite way of shelving it), with 137 
Democrats joining 104 Republicans 
and one Independent in opposing the 
legislation. 


A goodly number of jobbers could 
congratulate themselves for taking 
an active part in turning the tide 
against the bill. It took such action, 
too, for although the vote was de- 
cisive, there was some doubt about 
the outcome right up to voting time. 
Even as the voting was taking place, 
one National Coal Assn. official was 
optimistic: “We're going to win,” 
he said. 


A good example of how the job- 
bers rose against the Simpson Bill 
came from New York, where the 
Empire State Petroleum Assn. pulled 
out all stops and sent about 2,400 
telegrams to its members and repre- 
sentatives of consumer, business and 
local authorities urging they ask 
their congressmen to oppose the bill. 
The result: Only a few scattered 
votes from New England congress- 
men in favor of the bill. 


President Eisenhower had a hand 
in the defeat of the Simpson Bill, too, 
for the day before the vote he stated 
flat-footed opposition to it. He indi- 
cated that eventually the Adminis- 
tration may agree to restricted im- 
ports, but he definitely didn’t want 
any such action until the Presiden- 
tial Commission has had time to go 
into all aspects of trade and trade 
regulations, 


The developments on the Simpson 
Bill swung the spotlight back to the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
Right now, legislation which would 
extend it for a year is lodged in a 
Senate-House Conference Commit- 
tee. The Senate group is standing 
firm in opposing a proposal to in- 
crease the Tariff Commission to 
seven members and the House group 
is just as strongly opposing approval 
of the bill unless there is a seven- 
member commission. 


Those favoring a seven-man com- 
mission say that the present six-man 
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group often divides, 3-3, with the re- 
sult that most appeals for relief get 
no place. 


Money for PAD—Meanwhile, other 
Congressional business during the 
week included a committee study of 
funds for defense agencies, including 
PAD. Interior Department had asked 
for $725,000 for all of its defense ac- 
tivities, including $585,000 for PAD 
and the remainder for solid fuels and 
electric power. 

The House whacked out solid 
fuels and electric power entirely, and 
reduced PAD to $500,000. The Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee then 
took the matter up and the indica- 
tions at its hearing were that the 
committee wouldn’t cut PAD fur- 
ther even though it might not re- 
store the $85,000 the House had 
whittled away. 

One telling point PAD officials got 
across before the Senate group was 
that the agency probably saves the 
government many times more money 
than the funds required to operate 
it. 

PAD explained that much of the 
military’s purchase of aviation gaso- 
line is on an “extra cost” basis—the 
extra cost for the expense in getting 
the necessary components. The mili- 
tary has no way of knowing whether 
it is being charged fairly and lets 
PAD check such matters. There- 
fore, said PAD, it is able to save the 
government a great deal of money on 
these purchases. 


Tankers in Reserve—One bill being 
pushed hard in an effort to get it 
through before Congress adjourns 
was a proposal to develop a reserve 
fleet of oil tankers for use in war or 
other emergencies. 


The proposal—there was one ver- 
sion in the Senate and a companion 
one in the House—would permit a 
company with tankers in good con- 
dition to trade them in on more mod- 
ern faster tankers. The government 
would put the old tankers in “moth- 
balls” to be used only when occa- 
sions arose wherein private tankers 
couldn’t meet an emergency. 


The chief purpose of the govern- 
ment-approved plan was to put fast- 
er tankers (18 knots) in the water 
to replace the World War II tankers 
(mostly around 14.5 knots) and to 
encourage gradual replacement of 
old tankers so that the day wouldn’t 
come when World War II tankers 
would become obsolete all at once 
with no new ones to replace them. 

The Senate Commerce Committee 
approved the bill last week and the 


House Marine Committee was con- 
tinuing hearings on it this week. 
One possible hitch was the old 
problem of money: Where was the 
money going to come from to pay 
for the old tankers and to pay for 
keeping them in “mothballs?” The 
answer has not yet been supplied. 


Small Business— The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. is dead but there 
were indications this week that a 
successor—the Small Business Ad- 
ministration—would be created to 
make loans to small business. The 
Senate already has passed the nec- 
essary legislation. 


Refiners Urge Relaxing 
Of Write-Off Program 


More liberal rules on equipment de- 
preciation and tax amortization will 
help U. S. refiners overcome a lack 
of capital needed to replace present 
facilities and to continue producing 
superior products. 

So said Elmer E. Batzell, counsel 
for the Independent Refiners Assn. 
of America, before the House Ways 
and Means Committee last week. He 
also pointed out that the ability to 
utilize more efficient processes may, 
in a period of rising operating costs, 
“provide the cushion which will pre- 
vent price adjustments necessary to 
the survival of less efficient operat- 
ing facilities.” 

“Liberalized rules are especially 
significant in the oil industry,” he 
added. “Processes and facilities are 
in constant development and techno- 
logical obsolescence plays an import- 
ant part in the economics of the in- 
dustry.” 

Current Treasury Department rules 
don’t consider obsolescence, he 
charged, but restrict the write-off pe- 
riod to the estimated physical life of 
the property. “No consideration is 
given to the fact that the develop- 
ment of new processes means an in- 
crease in the size of basic refining fa- 
cilities and are intrinsically more ex- 
pensive,” Mr. Batzell said. 

Mr. Batzell suggested three meth- 
ods of easing the depreciation rules: 
(1) Permit each taxpayer to select 
his own rate, with the government 
suffering no loss of income but only 
a deferral; (2) permit depreciation on 
substantial portions of new equip- 
ment, leaving umrecovered portions 
of cost to be recovered over the re- 
maining longer period and making 
more cash available initially to han- 
dle current liabilities and encourage 
investors, and, (3) have the govern- 
ment assess the taxpayer for any 
borrowing it might have to do to 
make up temporary loss of revenue 
from accelerated write-offs. The 
charge could be based on estimated 
interest on the difference between 
taxes under the current and accel- 
erated systems. 
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The Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee has urged the Federal Trade 
Commission to “proceed with a vig- 
orous enforcement of the maximum 
quantity limit discount rule.” 

The committee sharply rapped com- 
petitive practices of “mass merchan- 
disers, such as oil companies’ in the 
tire field. Its report noted that the 
quantity discount rule validity was 
upheld by the Federal District Court 
but an injunction also had been is- 
sued against the FTC enforcement 
of the rule, pending an appeal. 

Presumably, despite the committee 





Senate Group Backs FTC Tire Rule 


recommendation, the FTC cannot 
move at present to press for further 
compliance. 


Bulk of the committee's fire was 
concentrated against the “big four” 
tire companies and such contractural 
arrangements as those with Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. and Montgomery 
Ward, with several oblique references 
to the oil industry: 


1. Success of the independent tire 
retailer is limited by such factors as 
“chain and otherwise operated ‘mass 
merchandisers,’ such as oil companies, 
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mail-order houses, auto supply and 
department store outlets.” 

2. Compared to his competitors .. . 
“the tire manufacturers, major oil 
companies, mail-order and chain out- 


lets” . the independent tire dealer 
“is a small-business man of classic 
caliber.” Private brand tire sales ac- ~ 


counted for 62.7% of new tire re- 
placement market in 1951. 

3. In 1931, Montgomery Ward fol- 
lowed Sears, Roebuck with a “private 
brand deal” and “the major oil com- 
panies, led by the Standard Oil Co. 
(sic) with the private brand Atlas 
tire invaded the replacement 
market with almost immediate and 
dire effects on thousands of indepen- 
dent dealers.” 


Plan of Action 
recommended: 

1. Taking “every feasible step” to 
bolster the independent dealer’s posi- 
tion, particularly in view of the fact 
that longer life of tires makes re- 
placement field competition even 
tougher. 

2. “The FTC should proceed with 
a vigorous enforcement of the maxi- 
mum quantity limit discount rule in- 
asmuch as this represents one con- 
crete means of minimizing the dis- 
advantages to the small independent 
dealers of the industry’s pricing prac- 
tices. 

3. FTC should “speed up” consider- 
ation of unfair trade practices in the 
tire field because more than a dozen 
complaints have piled up since 1950 
with no positive action. 

4. “More vigorous policing” of the 
FTC cease-and-desist orders should 
be undertaken. 

5. FTC should make a “detailed 
analysis” of the current competitive 
position of the independent tire dealer 
and report its findings to the com- 
mittee. 

6. Antitrust Division of the Justice 
Department should follow up on the 
Rubber Manufacturers Assn. case to 
see whether tire makers have “re- 
frained since 1948 from .. . restraint 
of trade practices.” Findings should 
be communicated to the committee. 

7. Antitrust Division should investi- 
gate the “fifth (spare) tire” practice 
to see whether it constitutes restraint 
of trade. 

8. Internal Revenue Service should 
institute an administrative remedy for 
“discrimination” between indepen- 
dents and company-owned retail 
stores arising from “on consignment” 
aspects where company-owned outlets 
defer excise tax payments. 

George J. Burger, vice president of 
the National Federation of Indepen- 
dent Business, hailed the committee’s 
report as “conclusive proof of the 
ever-increasing trend to monopoly in 
the rubber tire industry.” 

It is erroneous to believe that the 


The committee 
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spare tire furnished on new automo- 
biles . . . and more recently on light 
trucks ... is a “gift” or part of the 
origina] equipment, he said. 

“A full investigation by the Senate 


Small Business Committee will dis- 
close that the spare tire is a juicy 
plum in the way of added profit to 
the car manufacturer,” Mr. Burger 
charged. 


FTC Orders End of ‘Discriminatory’ Spark Plug Sales 


While the Senate Small Business 
Committee commended the Federal 
Trade Commission on its tire quan- 
tity discount rule, the FTC this week 
cracked down on what it termed the 
“widespread” practice by some spark 
plug and automobile accessory manu- 
facturers of selling to major distribu- 
tors at “discriminatory” prices. 

The FTC action: 1. Stops the 
manufacturer from selling replace- 
ment parts to one purchaser at lower 
cost than to another purchaser who 
would be in competition (unless the 
lower price can be cost justified). 

2. Allows such manufacturers to 
sell at a lower price to automobile 
manufacturers for original equipment 
purposes than to buyers for replace- 
ment purposes, since they are not in 
competition. 

The commission's action on the sec- 
ond point was considered significant 
because it reversed its original com- 
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plaint forbidding a lower price for 
original equipment. 

Specifically, the FTC action was 
leveled at Champion Spark Plug Co., 
General Motors Corp. and the Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Co. It ordered them 
to stop “discriminating” in the price 
of spark plugs sold for replacement 
purposes. General Motors was fur- 
ther ordered to stop the same prac- 
tice in the price of other automotive 
parts such as oil filters, fuel pumps 
and speedometer cables sold for re- 
placement use. 

Included in the commission’s find- 
ings is the charge that Champion 
had, in 1947, sold spark plugs to 
Atlas Supply Co. and Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co, at prices from 1.16c to 2.61c 
per plug lower than it sold to other 
purchasers “in competition” with 
them. 


Champion and General Motors also 
were found to have violated the Clay- 


ton Act by “entering into exclusive 
dealing agreements.” 

Charges relating to the resale price 
maintenance activities by the three 
manufacturers were dismissed. The 
companies have 60 days to file re- 
ports of compliance with the commis- 
sion or to institute court action. 


Government Sells 


Federal Barge Lines 


The Federal Barge Lines was sold 
last week for $9,000,000 to Federal 
Waterways Corp., of Delaware, a sub- 
sidiary of the St. Louis Shipbuilding 
and Steel Co. 

In addition to the sale price, the 
government also expects to net ap- 
proximately $2,700,000 from the quick 
assets of the Inland Waterways 
Corp., which has been operating the 
barge lines on the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Illinois and Warrior rivers. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks, who signed the sale contract, 
said the “sale is a good business 
transaction for the taxpayers.” He 
has been negotiating to sell the barge 
line as part of his campaign to “get 
the government out of business.” 
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Premium Octanes Continue 
Climb as Regular Falls 


Octane ratings of regular-grade 
gasoline have slipped to about what 
they were in late 1952, while refiners 
have focused their efforts on boost- 
ing higher octanes of premium-grade 
gasolines. 

This fact appears in a July, 1953, 
survey of 50 U. S. and Canadian 
cities conducted by the Petroleum 
Chemicals Division of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

The number of cities having av- 
erage regular-grade octanes of 85 or 
better dropped markedly since the 
last quarterly survey in April. High- 
est octane regular-grade, shared by 
Boston, Cleveland and Philadelphia, 
averaged 87.7. This compares with 
a high of 88.0 last April in Balti- 
more. 

The number of cities having pre- 
mium-grade of 90 octane or better 
increased by three to 39. Milwaukee 
had the highest average with 93.5, 
compared to a high of 92.9 for Bos- 
ton last April. 

A summary of the latest DuPont 
survey follows, compared with earlier 
surveys. 


Octane Ratings by Classification 
(Research) 
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Deaths 


Eugene W. Pembleton, 59, Rich- 
mond, Va., division manager for Cit- 
ies Service Oil Co. (Pa.), died at his 
home July 22 following a brief illness. 

Mr. Pembleton, born in Russell, 
Kan., joined Cities Service in 1916 as 
a junior engineer with the Empire 
Gas and Fuel Co. He served in vari- 
ous capacities with Cities Service af- 
filiates and the parent company. 
Prior to his last position, he was 
manager of the upper New York 
State division from 1938 to 1949. 

Mr. Pembleton is survived by his 
wife, Zelle, and a son, Robert E. 


Burrill Ennis, 54, general manager 


of asphalt sales for the Sinclair Re- 
fining Corp., died July 19 at his home 
in Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Ennis was a member of the 
Patmas Masonic lodge of El Dorado, 
Kan., the Median Shrine and the 
Kansas City Oil Men’s Club. He is 
survived by his wife, Louise, and a 
daughter, Jane. 


News in Brief 


Sinclair Wage Talks—Sinclair be- 
gan negotiating a nationwide con- 
tract with the Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union (CIO) in New York 
July 29, for a 4% wage increase. 
OWIU Vice President B. J. Schafer, 
heading union negotiators, said the 
union has reached agreements with 
“nearly all the major oil companies” 
for a 4% boost, Sinclair being the 
“one significant exception.” OWIU 
said the 4% hike will average about 
9c per hour and was reached “with- 
out strikes or strike threats.” It said 
the increase virtually fulfills its goal 
for 1952—25c an hour increase—for 
which it struck numerous oil com- 
panies in April and May when the 
demand was refused. Sinclair has 
given a 4% increase, up to $50 per 
month maximum, to employes not 
covered by collective bargaining 
agreements. 


Earnings Reported—Net income of 
Shell Oil Co. and its subsidiaries for 
the first six months of 1953 climbed 
19.2% over the same period last year. 
Sun Oil and subsidiaries realized a 
1.1% gain while Phillips Petroleum 
and subsidiaries reported a 12.1% de- 
crease. A comparison of net incomes 
for the two periods shows: Shell, 
(1953) $50,744,359-_(1952) $42,554,- 
913; Sun, $21,659,462—$21,413,293; 
Phillips, $34,224,846$38,933,442. 

Net profits of petroleum refiners 
(including integrated companies) 
dropped in the first quarter of 1953 
from the fourth quarter, 1952, al- 
though they made more money. Their 
profits before taxes were $666 million 
in the fourth quarter, 1952, and $705 
million in the first quarter, 1953. 
First quarter profits after taxes were 
$488 million, a 14% decline from 
fourth quarter profits of $562 million. 


Oil Security Guide—<Although in 
preliminary reproduction stages at 
the Government Printing Office, dis- 
tribution of PAD’s “Industrial Secur- 
ity Guide for the Petroleum and Gas 
Industries” is still “weeks” away, ac- 
cording to a PAD official. It will be 
delayed until an over-all security 
guide for all industries is issued by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 


Synthetic Fuels— Continued re- 
search in taking oil from shale should 
be done by the government with de- 
velopment left to private industry. 
So agreed Bureau of Mines officials 
and representatives of 10 oil compa- 


nies at a meeting last week in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The meeting was called 
by the bureau to outline its proposed 
program in oil shale and to get oil 
industry comments. The bureau plans 
to continue fundamental research at 
its Laramie, Wyo., laboratory, and 
concentrate on retorting (process of 
removing oil from shale) at Rifle, 
Colo. 


Atom Views Sought—The Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy is seeking the oil industry’s 
position on private development of 
peace-time atomic energy. Standard 
Oil “Development Co., Standard Oil 
Co. of California and Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. were asked. Phillips’ answer 
will not be made public because it 
contains certain classified references. 


Begin Indiana Line—Construction 
has begun on all sections of the In- 
diana Standard products pipe line to 
run 238 miles from the Whiting, Ind., 
refinery to River Rouge, Mich. The 
10 and 12-inch line, scheduled for 
completion this fall, will transport 
various grades of the company’s gas- 
oline, kerosine, furnace oils, heating 
oils and Diesel fuels. It will connect 
with Standard’s five other products 
pipe lines in seven Midwest states. 
New terminals are being built at 
South Bend, Ind., and Jackson, Mich. 


Highway Revenues Up—Estimates 
of highway revenues for 1952 and 
1953 show an increase in federal 
funds and taxes collected from high- 
way users, according to the Bureau 
of Public Roads. Total receipts 
(state and federal), including bor- 
rowing, are approaching $6 billion per 
year. Receipts from toll roads in- 
creased at a much greater rate than 
other revenue items and are expected 
to exceed $200 million in 1953, an 
increase of 48% over 1951. 


Pipe Line Revenue Up—Fifty-six 
oil pipe line companies, with annual 
operating revenues of more than 
$500,000, report a 5.3% increase in 
transportation revenue for the first 
quarter of 1953. Their revenue was 
$135,951,726, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Hearing Postponed—A barge oper- 
ator’s motion in the New York Fed- 
eral District Court, requesting inspec- 
tion of documents relating to United 
States Pipe Line Co.’s projected 
Beaumont, Tex.-Newark, N. J., prod- 
ucts pipe line, has been deferred until 
the end of August. The hearing has 
been postponed five times since its 
original date in February. 


Russian-Argentine Deal—Argentina 
will import 500,000 tons of gasoline 
and 300,000 tons of coal from Russia 
in the next year under the first 
trade treaty between the two coun- 
tries. Russia also will send ie 

equipment, power plants, proc- 
pl steel, drugs, industrial installa- 
tions and agricultural machinery. 
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Competition, Not Politics, Rules Oil Prices 


The oil industry is at a highly critica] point in its his- 
tory, both economically as regards its prices and politi- 
cally as regards its freedom. 


There are so many influences at work and in prospect 
that it is difficult to weigh them properly and see what 
may come of them. 


NPN and the Oilgrams have been reporting these vari- 
ous factors in the last several weeks, particularly where 
they threaten a drop in prices and suggest further de- 
clines on some products in the future. 


The factors that are bringing these lower prices are 
basic in the situation that surrounds the industry. They 
were not created by the two price probing performers— 
Wolverton and Heselton, of the House Commerce Com- 
mittee, their claims to “a great victory” to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Such claims are on a par with their 
many false statements regarding the oil industry in recent 
years, when they have been using the industry as a 
mirror for their vote-seeking activities. 


Here is a brief listing of these factors that today are 
menacing the industry— 


1—An actual and undoubtedly continued excess 
WORLD supply of crude oil. 

No matter how the experts may try to figure it, there 
is such a big supply of crude oil easily available the 
world over at relatively low cost that the countries that 
control the crude and its products have started to fight 
for the markets that can pay with HARD MONEY no 
matter how far away they may be. 


2—Most of this excess crude is or can be produced at 
less cost then crude from the U. S. as in the Middle East, 
Venezuela, probably far Malaya and perhaps at the mo- 
ment from even the newest fields in Canada. 


3—Most of this excess crude (and also much of its 
products) is in the hands of countries that are in great 
need of hard money for exchange, and for the revenue 
from the producing, refining and sale of the crude and 
its products. Some of these countries have little or no 
concern with conserving this crude for the future of 
their people, rather they want the money at once even 
for the benefit of their rulers of today regardless of any 
waste of their countries’ natural resources. A fair in- 
dication of how hard this foreign crude is pressing for a 
market is the recent sale of Middle East crude to Trini- 
dad, South America, itself an oil producing country and 
within 240 miles of Venezuela and its vast fields of oil. 


4—This excess world crude supply in the 18 MSA 
European countries, as told by NPN in recent staff 
reports from London and Paris, is now supplying sub- 
stantial exports of refinery products from five countries, 
and by the end of 1954 those countries will have for export 
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at least 100,000 b/d of refinery surplus over home require- 
ments, a highly important change from past years when 
nearly all oil supplies for these countries came from the 
United States. This export is from refineries built with 
private capital of the oil companies, augmented slightly 
by money from the U.S. in its “save the world for de- 
mocracy” campaign, a campaign the free oil companies 
of the world are now under increasing pressure from 
all countries not only to continue but to expand. 


5—The world and the U.S. companies now have the 
biggest fleet of oil tankers in history. They are larger 
and speedier than ever before. The American govern- 
ment, for good military reasons, is now endeavoring to 
have that fleet replaced by the oil companies with larger 
and still faster tankers and for a still greater total carry- 
ing capacity. This fleet is now so large and efficient that 
its low cost rates threaten to put out of business the 
famous “TAPline” carrying crude from the Middle Hast 
across a thousand miles of desert to the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean and also its low rates are laying up 
an increasing number of these same tankers. In other 
words the new tankers may carry oil cheaper than one 
of the world’s largest and most economical pipe lines, 
an unheard of affair. 


6—There is also the most important industry problem 
of carrying an idle crude oil reserve—meaning in the 
ground—equal to 1,000,000 b/d of production against 
war-time need and not have it bankrupt the industry, 
nor invite the government to nationalize at least crude 
oil production, nor force the industry into such co-opera- 
tive conservation and storage measures as will subject 
it to prosecution by a usually eager and ruthless Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


Any such excess productive capacity is a threat to 
prices no matter how strong the companies holding it, 
because the industry and the market know it exists and 
buyers have it in mind when they negotiate purchases 
of crude and products. 


Also the “cost” of carrying these crude reserves must 
be included in the regular market selling prices, which 
means that companies not thus making a patriotic con- 
tribution to their country are able to profit from lower 
prices, low enough perhaps, to take business continually 
away from the patriotic companies. 


Any effort of the companies to get together on a 
“holding reserve” program would be futile unless all 
competitors could be kept in line. And right there is 
the threat of either nationalization or prosecution. 


The U.S. government made this war demand on the 
industry quite some time ago. And the industry has 
largely met it. But with the result that the industry 
has to hold its price umbrella so high that many pro- 
ducers over the world are cutting under it, and the large 
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oil producing and new oil refining countries abroad are 
not hesitating to collect the profits therefrom. 


7—This large excess war reserve of oil field producing 
capacity in this country also means an equally larger 
refining, storage and general transportation reserve. For 
this a most expensive equipment reserve is needed else 
the crude reserve will be useless in time of war. The 
more it is determined that Russia can and will strike 
all over the U.S. and Europe at one time the greater 
is the need for this reserve refining and transporting 
equipment. 


Major companies have been preaching to the industry 
that the distributing companies and their customers should 
contribute something to this extra storage even for next 
winter’s greater heating oil demand but all the refining 
companies have for their pains, despite special price in- 
ducements, is a declining light fuel oil price, which 
dropped a half cent again last week with the refining 
companies holding the bag on inventory loss. 


In addition to these factors of over supply from foreign 
oil lands pushing its capacity to absorb and threatening 
the stability of its effort to establish and financially main- 
tain a million barrels a day of reserve U.S. war supply, 
there is before the industry all the time a continuing 
greatly increasing local demand for products, not only 
an increasing demand for quantity but also for quality 
to meet the new ingenious ideas of the internal combus- 
tion engineer. That means that the industry must be 
eternally guessing twice, with twice the chance of estimat- 
ing wrong and getting into financial trouble. 


Then there is the need for writing off old equipment 
and providing for new methods; also the industry is 
faced, as the whole country is, with the continuing 
rising cost of wages and other costs of doing business. 
Maybe they will quit but now they seem still to be rising. 


All this calls for net earnings sufficiently above all this 
increase in cost to invite the new capital that the industry 
must have to meet these demands, of private consumer 
and country, and in fact much of the world’s humanita- 
rian needs. 


8—Now that the industry seeks to recover at least 
some of this higher cost by raising sales prices, it finds 
that adding up costs alone does not get one reasonable 
sales prices. There is the law of supply and demand— 
the law of competition—that determines sales prices. One 
may greatly need higher prices but one cannot get them 
if there are others in the market willing to take less, or 
who may need less to live, or who are willing to put 
up with less profit and fewer conveniences than others. 


Today there are some companies who think they can 
get by on lower prices, or who do not have faith in 
their selling sufficiently to hold out for fair prices. Also 
today there are foreign countries and foreign refineries, 
many financed by regular oil companies, who will take 
less than yesterday's market price perhaps because they 
think they can “afford” to, or it is better to keep going 
at a lower net return, or perhaps because the country 
where they operate or refine is insistent for continuing 
an established volume of output. Costs are up but so 
also is the competition and who gets the business is 
determined by how much one wants to pay for it, in 
energy, hard work and less profit. 


How severe competition will get in the oil business in 
the U.S. is problematical right now. At all events there 
will undoubtedly be considerable severity, the first prob- 
ably nationwide really tough competition since the full 












blooming of the famous East Texas field that 20 years 
ago suddenly developed so that if flowed wide open it 
could, for a few months at least, have supplied all the 
needs of the United States. 


Against this darkening picture the industry can look 
to how it developed accurate and comprehensive figures 
on crude and refinery production even down to small 
fields. It broadcasts these figures weekly. It also has 
accurate stock figures. It further has daily figures on 
the prices paid in its many basic markets. With the pro- 
duction and stock figures the industry also has figures of 
actual consumption of its biggest product, motor fuel, by 
most of the states monthly. The federal government, 
the state governments, the industry itself and various 
private reporting enterprises, all collaborate on gathering 
this information accurately and getting it to the indus- 
try promptly. 


This has been going on from a small beginning for 
some 40 years. In that time the industry has learned 
to understand what the “law of supply and demand” is 
and how it works. Forty years ago there were oil men 
who used to say “let’s have the legislature repeal it” 
when told that they had “violated the law” by producing 
or manufacturing or trying to sell too much petroleum 
product. 


Today the industry is giving more heed to that law, 
and is using the sound business judgment that should 
get it fair prices. True, the “statesmen” at Washington 
have been known to decry all knowledge of the “law 
of supply and demand’; they have condemned business- 
men for informing themselves with the figures as to the 
exact character of their businesses from day to day. True 
these “great statesmen” want businessmen to work in 
the dark while they, the “statesmen”, gather all the 
knowledge possible as to whether they will win an elec- 
tion. It is perfectly “lawful” for a “statesman” to poll 
his ward, his county and the nation to find out where 
more “work” is needed; yes, sad to relate, and even to 
find out where more money is needed. 


But a businessman must not have knowledge as to costs 
and profits, volume of today’s and tomorrow's market, 
or as to what his competitor is doing in the market. 


No, such knowledge contributes to a “conspiracy” and 
a “conspiracy” must not exist—except in the war cry of 
a “statesman’s’” campaign for votes. 


The oil industry has been contending with a bad lot 
of such “statesmen”, even in these Republican days at 
Washington. These “statesmen” are ignorant and un- 
truthful, slanderous in their statements, and if they be 
judged by their official statements these last few weeks 
about the “oil investigation’, are most concerned with 
preventing the oil industry from continuing the great 
job it has been doing, of supplying the citizens and the 
military with the motor fuel to maintain the country’s 
freedom from its enemies. 





Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, an industry or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 

Please write Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Jobbers in Mountain States Explore 


Methods of Organizing Association 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


For the first 

time, jobbers in 

the intermountain states are explor- 

ing the possibilities of organizing a 

jobber association and affiliating with 
the National Oil Jobbers Council. 

Spearheading the proposal is a 
group of Utah distributors who held 
a preliminary organization meeting 
.in Salt Lake City July 14 and voted 
to send an observer to the NOJC 
summer session in Laramie, Wyo., 
July 19-21. The man selected was A. 
W. (Jack) Grant, who was elected 
temporary executive secretary of the 
fledgling jobber group. 

Some 13 Utah distributors attended 
the July 14 meeting. They estimated 
there are at least 30 potential jobber 
members in Utah and decided that 
since jobbers in the sparsely popu- 
lated intermountain area are weak 
in numbers, the movement would be 
strengthened considerably if several 
States banded together to form one 
large association. 

As a result, they decided to explore 
the possibilities of establishing a new 
organization to be known as “The In- 
termountain Oil Jobbers Assn.” It 
was suggested that the new associa- 
tion might embrace Utah, Wyoming, 
Colorado, eastern Nevada and south- 
ern Idaho. 

Wyoming is the only one of these 
States currently organized. The Wy- 
oming Oil Jobbers Assn. was founded 
in May, 1950, but several of its leaders 
said they believed the Wyoming job- 
bers would be .happy to enter into 
such an intermountain organization 
as suggested by Utah. They recognize 
the fact that jobbers in Wyoming are 
comparatively few in numbers and 
probably would have a much stronger 
organization if the state were aligned 
with other intermountain states. 

Mr. Grant left the NOJC meeting 
with a deep impression of its accom- 
plishments and the high caliber of 
its membership. He planned to in- 
clude this information in his report 
to Utah jobbers at their next meeting, 
Aug. 4, in the Ambassador Athletic 
Club at Salt Lake City. Mr. Grant 
spent 22 years with General Petro- 
leum before leaving last January to 
set up his own real estate company 
specializing in service station prop- 
erties. 
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Other temporary officers chosen at 
the July 14 meeting were Howard 
Williams, Williams Oil Co., Salt Lake 
City, chairman; Don Ferguson, Ute 
Petroleum Co., Salt Lake City, vice 
chairman, and Stanley Wagstaff, 
Western State Refining Co., Salt Lake 
City, secretary-treasurer. 
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The National Council at its Lara- 
mie meeting made a wise decision in 
voting to allow all jobbers in good 
standing and state secretaries the 
privilege of unlimited debate at all 
NOJC sessions. The question arose 
during the adoption of new bylaws 
&S8 suggested by the executive coun- 
cil. 

One section of the bylaws proposed 
that only the official representative 
of each member state could make 
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motions or second them. The official 
representative usually is the state 
president, or, in his absence, someone 
authorized by him or the state as- 
sociation. 

This proposal to prevent past presi- 
dents, state secretaries and other “old 
timers” from presenting motions and 
resolutions aroused a storm of protest 
from all quarters. As expressed by 
one past president who has remained 
active in council] affairs for many 
years, “If I didn’t feel I could say 
what I wanted to at any time, and 
present any kind of a motion or reso- 
lution when I felt like it, I'm sure I 
wouldn’t return to any more meet- 
ings.” 

Other speakers protested that the 
bylaw would place a curb on the ac- 
tivities of such valued and experi- 
enced “regulars” as John Harper of 
New York and Parks Gwaltney of 
North Carolina, both former NOJC 
chairmen; Denny Klepper, C. C. Aber- 
crombie and Bob Kent of Kansas; 
Harry Milton of Missouri, Dale An- 
drews and Everett Yerly of Wiscon- 
sin, and Clint Elliott of Arkansas, 
to mention a few. 

The proposal to curb their activi- 
ties was defeated unanimously. Re- 
tained was the long standing provi- 
sion that each state has one vote to 
be cast by the official representative. 


West Coast Marketer Charges Majors 
Make It Difficult to Stop Discounts 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Edifor 


West Coast 

major companies 

came under attack last week for up- 

setting “the local balance wheel” of 

competition through “adjustments” 

and secret arrangements for dis- 

counts to farm and commercial ac- 
counts. 

Lon Stannard, president of the 
California Petroleum Distributors 
Assn., made these charges at a meet- 
ing of the association directors and 
rapped the companies for what he 
called “malpractices.” 

“All too frequently,” Mr. Stannard 
said, “the major companies engage 
in competitive adventuring which is 
harmful to the entire industry. We 
(the marketers) are not alone in 
countenancing malpractices. 

“We know that it is fairly logical 
criticism of us consignees, agents 
and distributors that we do not keep 
the margin we have and would most 
likely give away more of our mar- 


gin if we got some more. But it is 
also a fairly logical criticism of our 
critics that they sometimes make it 
difficult for us. For example: 

“Where our individual distributors 
have undertaken privately to correct 
their own malpractices, to recover 
their full margins, they have all too 
frequently found three counteracting 
influences making for difficult prog- 
ress. 

“The three obstacles are (1) spe- 
cial equipment deals to farm and 
commercial accounts by major com- 
pany employes unaware of the com- 
petitive consequences of such deals; 
(2) discounts of undisclosed amounts, 
made on a secret arrangement which 
present to the clean-cut bidder a 
considerable question-mark as to 
what his competition is actually sell- 
ing at, and (3) contracts of special 
advantage to farm co-ops. 

“Thus, even when an individual 
among us takes it upon himself to 
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practice the good principles this or- 
ganization recognizes, his problem is 
to try to keep his margin and his 
volume from the major company 
tactician who upsets the local bal- 
ance wheel with big-company ad- 
justments.” 


As with distributors in other areas, 
West Coast wholesalers are inter- 
ested in more margin. Two weeks 
ago, the association board indicated 
it might formulate a stand on mar- 
gin. 

The board decided to undertake a 
broad study of operating costs. Any 
attitude on margin will be put off 
until the study is completed, the 
board announced after its meeting 
last week. The board stated it 
wanted a study of “actual present- 
day costs of operation involved in 
servicing resellers, commercial and 
farm accounts, before presenting the 
suppliers with any ‘request, petition 
or demand’ for more margins to off- 
set what are widely believed to be 


Station Building Permits Still Gaining 


Service station construction per- 
mits continued to climb during May 
as dollar valuation of permits rose 
to $5,979,000, topping the May, 1952, 
figure by 45%. 

The May valuation also exceeded 
the April, 1953, total of $5,758,000 
by 3.8%. The previous year’s total 
for May was $4,134,000. Permits is- 
sued this May numbered 453 com- 
pared with 457 for April, 1953. 

Once again the East-North Cen- 
tral area led the country in permits 
issued. Comprising Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin, it 
listed a valuation of $1,323,000 for 91 
permits issued in May. 

Second in dollar valuation was the 
West North Central district—Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North and South Dakota— 


with 64 permits totaling $967,000. 
However, the West South Central 
district—Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Texas—had more permits 
(71), but they were valued at 
$687,000. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mates the permit valuation figures 
through checks with city and town 
officials. They include construction 
within urban places—all incorporated 
places of 2,500 population or more in 
1940—plus a few unincorporated civil 
divisions. 


Volume of building actually started 
during each month is not represented. 
No adjustment has been made for 
lapsed building permits, nor for the 
lag between issuance of a permit and 
actual start of construction. 


Station Construction Permits Authorized for May 


(Valuations in thousands of dollars) 
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COLOR AND CLEANLINESS are emphasized in the Cities Service experimental service station opened last week in East Orange, N. J. 


New Concept 


In Station 


An experimental service station 
opened last week by Cities Service 
Oil Co. emphasizes light, color, visi- 
bility and cleanliness in a new archi- 
tectural idea. 

Designated as one of the company’s 
new “3000 series,” the pilot station is 
located in Bast Orange, N. J. It was 
designed by Henry Dreyfuss, and 
features lightness of structure, huge 
glass areas, colorful pump islands, 
show room and lube bays, and com- 
plete illumination. 

The station has one large pylon 
and a maximum amount of glass, the 
latter to convey a feeling of cleanli- 
ness throughout. 

Paving around the two, four-pump 
islands is green. Floors of the three 
lube bays are red cement and the 
walls are painted green. The huge 
glass areas are framed in white to 
contrast with the gray interior of 
the salesroom. 


Lighting and visibility has been 
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COMPLETE ILLUMINATION and large glass areas make the station one big 
display at night and eliminate dark, unlighted corners 


used as a sales tool. At night, the 
entire station becomes “one big dis- 
play,” the company said. All of the 
interior is brightly lighted and visible 
through the glass areas. 


Ease of maintenance also is 
stressed. The salesroom has been 
kept small so that the operator can 
keep it clean and arrange neater 
shelf displays. All floors are of 
greaseproof tile. 


Entrance to restrooms is gained 
from the salesroom. The ladies’ room 


has oversized mirrors and walls and 
floors of colored tiles. Other station 
features are: 10,000-gal. underground 
storage; rear and one side wall of 
masonry pierced by high windows, 
and a work bench alcove off the 
grease bay. 


The outlet is one of 21 new service 
stations being opened by Cities Ser- 
vice this summer in the metropolitan 
Newark area. Varying in size and 
having two and three bays, they 
have been built on existing locations 
to replace older stations. 
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FROM 25 STATES came jobber representatives to attend summer session of National Oil Jobbers Council in Laramie, Wyo., 


July 19-21 


NOJC Hits Suppliers That Still Fail 
To Share Price Boosts with Jobbers 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Staff Writer 


LARAMIE, Wyo.—Oil prices are 
up. But some jobber margins are 
still unchanged. And National Oil 
Jobbers Council doesn’t like it. 

That's the way things stood last 
week at NOJC’s summer meeting 
here, as council members from many 
parts of the country went to bat for 
fellow jobbers still waiting for a 
share in recent price boosts. 

After hearing protests from In- 
dependents in the Southwest, NOJC 
passed a resolution flatly demanding 
that “slow” suppliers immediately 
pass on a part of their price in- 
creases. 

Said the NOJC: “Those supplying 
companies who have taken all of the 
raise, and those supplying companies 
who have allowed their jobbers to 
sustain a loss in margin, should be 
severely censored. .. We fee] that 
such conduct seriously affects the 
competitive position of their jobbers 
and promotes unsatisfactory indus- 
try relations.” 

Having fired this salvo, NOJC 
commended other suppliers that have 
increased margins. But the council 
pointed out that in some cases sup- 
pliers made only token raises. It 
urged companies to “complete the 
raise to a satisfactory amount.” 

NOJC noted its resolution “is not 
intended as being any act on the part 
of the council directed toward af- 
fecting the increase or decrease of 
any price of a petroleum product, 
and it further is not intended as a 
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coercive 
pany.” 

Percentage Margin Puzzle—NOJC 
was a lot less positive on the ques- 
tion: Should jobbers have percen- 
tage margins? Most delegates could 
not say whether their state associ- 
ations favored a percentage plan. 
Some said most suppliers appear to 
oppose percentage margins, although 
many have “open minds.” 

Because council members felt the 
problem was one that could not be 
settled without much thought and 
study, they adopted this plan: 

1. Each state group will appoint 
a committee to study percentage 
margins, to determine whether its 
membership favors or opposes them, 
and to report to the fall NOJC meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

2. Various associations will in- 
vite major company executives to 
speak on the percentage margin 
question at annual conventions, and 
submit to questions afterwards. This 


action toward any com- 





What NOJC Decided 


Meeting highlights: At Lara- 
mie, Wyo., last week NOJC— 

Demanded margin increases 
for jobbers left waiting. 

Postponed action on percent- 
age margins. 

Reviewed sales arguments for 
fuel oil and against natural gas. 

Agreed to investigate price 
reporting methods of trade pub- 
lications. 











will let suppliers present their views 
openly and legally. 

3. Roy J. Thompson of Illinois, 
council chairman, will write to each 
supplying company asking for views 
on the “principle” of percentage mar- 
gins—not on how they would be ap- 
plied, or the amount of the percen- 
tage. 

Oil Heat Boost-—-Ammuunition for 
the fuel oil fight against natural gas 
was laid on the council table in the 
form of a Fuels Policy report (based 
on a recent pamphlet by Northwest 
Petroleum Assn.). 

The report said natural gas sales- 
men “paint a pretty picture of ‘su- 
perior heat’ at lower cost.” But 
upon closer examination “their ‘sales 
arguments’ become as volatile as gas 
itself.” 

A gas shortage can occur in al- 
most any community because the 
home consumer is “the last man in 
line.” 

On the other hand, the report said, 
the consumer does not face the same 
difficulties with other fuels. He can 
safely store a reasonable supply of 
fuel oil in his home, or buy as needed 
from his dependable local dealer. 

Of all fuels, the report said, gas 
is the most volatile and most explo- 
sive, and “into the history of natural 
gas is written an alarming series of 
destructive pipe line explosions and 
heating unit explosions that have 
caused devastating and irreparable 
damage in public buildings and pri- 
vate homes.” 

Heating oil, the report said, does 
not depend on pressure to give a 
steady, comfortable heat. But with 
gas “you get an off-and-on, flash- 
type of heat, resulting in cold areas 
and fluctuating temperatures. 

The facts do not prove that gas 
is cheap, the report continued, point- 
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FAST... DEPENDABLE ... 


Blackmer Truck Pumps meet exacting 
airline service requirements. The same 


ALWAYS SPECIFY Blackmer Truck Pumps will best serve 


your needs. 


TRUCK PUMPS Write for catalog TP3A 
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17,000 GVW to 70,000 GCW 
Trucks and Tractors 
Four or Six Wheels 


Gasoline or Diesel 
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Macks 


ALL NEW —from road to roof, from stem to stern—new B-Series Mack we Z A. 

trucks and tractors mark a new milestone in forward-looking design ...a wi  \ Ww 
new high in economy, operating efficiency and greater earning power. SS 
And, above all, they’re “Built Like A Mack’... thoroughly tested and 








All-New Cab 


Unrivalled for comfort, visibility and 
safety. 


All-New Styling 


Handsome, modern, compact and 
practical design. 


All-New Accessibility 


Easier engine servicing with quickly 
removable panels. Reduces time and 
labor costs. 


All-New Powerplants 


New fuel-saving, power-packed 
Mack-built engines—plus new Mack 
diesel, optional in larger capacities. 


All-New Transmissions 


Five and ten speed. Ideal progression 
of ratios for top performance under 
all conditions. 


All-New Axles 


Wider front tread for shorter turn- 
ing and greater road stability. Ver- 
satile adaptability to varied operat- 
ing conditions with single reduction 
drive through hypoid gears or Dual 
Reduction drive through spiral 
bevels. Two-speed axle also available. 


proved worthy of the great name they bear. 
































All-New Spring Suspension 

Easier riding whether loaded or © 
empty with new type springs that 
adjust to load conditions. 


All-New Weight Savings 


Advanced construction features save 
weight and increase load capacity 
... yet with no sacrifice of strength 
or durability. 

ae 


New B-Series Macks join the dis- 
tinguished company of famous L 
Model Macks of larger capacities . . . 
H Model cab-over-engine tractors 
...and W Model cab-over-engine 
trucks and tractors for Western haul- 
ing. From 17,000 lbs. gvw up to the 
largest capacities, Mack meets every 
hauling requirement with cost- 
slashing, money-earning reliability, 
economy and longer mileage life. 
See your nearest Mack branch or a 
distributor. 
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Mack Trucks, Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 
Factory branches and distributors in all principal cities for 
service and parts. in Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 





The need for blood is greater than ever, not only for men 
wounded in combat, but here at home. . . to cure disease, to meet 
accidents and disasters, and to prepare for civil defense, 


Our quota can ONLY be met, if those who give keep on 
giving . . . regularly! 


You CAN give more than once . . . as often as every three months 
with complete personal safety. The more often you give the more often 


you save a life. For every pint of blood you give goes to someone 
who needs it desperately. 


Remember . . . once is NOT enough. Give blood again and again! 
Call your Red Cross, Armed Forces or Community Blood Donor Center 
for an appointment to give blood today. 


GIVE 
BLOOD 


. give it again and again 





BUSINESS EXECUTIVES! 
CHECK THESE QUESTIONS 


If you can answer “yes” to most of them, 
you—and your company—are doing a needed 
job for the National Blood Program. 





HAVE YOU GIVEN YOUR EMPLOYEES TIME 
OFF TO MAKE BLOOD DONATIONS? 


HAS YOUR COMPANY GIVEN ANY RECOG- 
NITION TO DONORS? 


DO YOU HAVE A BLOOD DONOR HONOI 
ROLL IN YOUR COMPANY? 


HAVE YOU ARRANGED TO HAVE A BLOOD 
MOBILE MAKE REGULAR VISITS? 


HAS YOUR MANAGEMENT ENDORSED THE 
LOCAL BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM? 


HAVE YOU INFORMED EMPLOYEES OF YOUR 
COMPANY’S PLAN OF CO-OPERATION? 


WAS THIS INFORMATION GIVEN THROUGH 
PLAN BULLETIN OR HOUSE MAGAZINE? 


HAVE YOU CONDUCTED A DONOR PLEDGE 
CAMPAIGN IN YOUR COMPANY? 


HAVE YOU SET UP A LIST OF VOLUNTEERS 
SO THAT EFFICIENT PLANS CAN BE MADE 
FOR SCHEDULING DONORS? 


Remember, as long as a single pint of blood 
may mean the difference between life and 
death for any American . . . the need for 
blood is urgent! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 
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ing out that gas is a monopoly fuel, 
sold at controlled prices. 

“A recent survey of many Amer- 
ican cities shows that the pattern 
has been for gas rates to be raised 
steadily during recent years. When 
you attempt to heat with gas you 
have no protection against these in- 
creases, which customarily follow 
natural gas installations. You have 
no freedom to choose your own 
source of supply, no opportunity to 
stock up at low seasonal prices. 

“How different when you heat with 
oil. You buy where you wish, choose 
the supplier you prefer, decide with 
your dealer the best method of pay- 
ment. 

“Automatic heat with heating oil 
is by far the safest economical meth- 
od of heating your home. And your 
heating oil dealer is your friend and 
neighbor who offers you convenient 
terms and friendly, understandable 
credit service,” the report concluded. 

In a separate report, the council's 
OIC Liaison Committee said it be- 
lieved the Oil Industry Information 
Committee should devote more effort 
toward publicizing the advantages of 
fuel oil for home heating. 

Price Report Study—An investiga- 
tion of the methods trade publica- 
tions use to report oil prices was 
voted by the council. 

This was proposed by Bob Kent 
of Kansas, who contended that the 
prices quoted ignore “the laws of 
supply and demand.” At an earlier 
meeting of NOJC’s Marketing Com- 
mittee, he said that of all the price 
reporting publications, Platt’s Oil- 
gram Price Service “comes the clos- 
est to reflecting true market condi- 
tions.” Jesse E. Cox of Arkansas 
commented that “Platt’s market 
leads report when sizable amounts of 


X 


ATTENDING first meeting of National Oil Jobbers Council are Lyle Munson, new 
secretary of Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., and A. W. Grant, temporary secre- 
tary of new jobber group being formed in Utah. Left to right are: Roy J. Thompson, 


NOJC chairman; Mr. Munson; Mr. Grant; 


preduct move below the published 
price.” 

Mr. Kent, in urging the study, de- 
clared “there is either inefficiency 
or inaccuracy in price reporting.” 
He argued that price reporting serv- 
ices “don’t take into consideration 
the large amounts of product sold 
at far below the published prices.” 
Nor do they take into consideration 
all market factors, he asserted. 

The investigation will be conduc- 
ted by the Economics Concentration 
Committee, headed by Everett Yerly 
of Wisconsin. Mr. Kent is a mem- 
ber. 

NOJC Roundup — The council au- 
thorized its general counsel, “if it 
is legally proper,” to file an inter- 
vening petition before the U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals studying the 
Detroit case. The petition would 


and E. Keith Edwards, NOJC secretary 


urge the court to establish a defini- 
tion of the term “good faith” in its 
ultimate findings. 

NOJC left to the individual states 
the question of whether they desire 
to conduct their own investigations 
to determine whether phantom 
freight rates are charged on prod- 
ucts shipped through the Great Lakes 
Pipe Line Co. system. 

NOJC’s Committee on Re-refined 
Oils was discharged after reporting 
that “progress is being made in the 
matter of proper labeling for so- 
called re-refined lube oils.” 

Members voted to hold the spring 
meeting next year in Virginia and 
the summer session in Pennsylvania, 
definite sites and dates to be an- 
nounced later. The annual meeting 
will be held in Chicago next Novem- 
ber in connection with the API 


SECRETARIES of state jobber associations meet around table at NOJC meeting in Laramie, Wyo., t discuss common problems. 
At head of table (rear center) is Kenneth C. King, of Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., chairman ‘of group 
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NEW OFFICERS of the Louisiana Oil Marketers Assn., elected at their second annual convention July 20-21 in New Orleans are, 
left to right: Curtis Parker, second vice president, Shreveport; Harry Huber, Lake Charles, president; Jesse Boyd, Jr., Glenmora, 


secretary, and R. E. Elliott, New Orleans, treasurer. 


Louisiana's Oil Marketers Push 
For More Margins, Commissions 


By MARVIN REID 
NPN Staff Writer 


NEW ORLEANS — Margins and 
commissions on oil products did not 
increase in Louisiana along with the 
June 15 crude price advance. And the 
150 oil men attending the Louisiana 
Oil Marketers Assn. second annual 
convention July 20-21 gave the mat- 
ter a lot of attention. 


C. D. Brown, outgoing association 
president, sparked the discussion of 
more margin and commission. His 
statement said that he and other 
members were sure the recent crude 
and product price increases were jus- 
tified (see July 22 NPN, p. 14), but 
wholesalers in Louisiana have not re- 
ceived any boost. 


Mr. Brown’s statement was ap- 
proved by the association for release 
to the general public, and it also was 
voted to mail a copy of the state- 
ment to each supplying company op- 
erating in Louisiana. 


Later, this probably will be fol- 
lowed by personal visits to the sup- 
plying companies by top association 
officials. 

Most of the members seemed to 
feel that an increase in their mar- 
gins and/or commissions was on the 
way, especially since jobbers in 
other sections of the country have 
already been granted increases. 

Not Enough?——But some of the 
marketers were worried that, if and 


when the increase does come, it will 
not be sufficient to meet their in- 
creased costs of doing business. 


When Mr. Brown’s original state- 
ment was presented to the members 
for a vote, it said the wholesaler seg- 
ment of the industry had not expe- 





Huber Elected 


Harry Huber, Huber Oil Co., 
Lake Charles, La., was elected 
president of Louisiana Oil Mar- 
keters Assn. for 1953-54 here 
during association’s second an- 
nual convention. 

Other officers elected are: 

A. L. Krell, Leesville, first 
vice president; Curtis Parker, 
Shreveport, second vice presi- 
dent; Jesse Boyd, Jr., Glen- 
mora, secretary; and R. BE. El- 
liott, New Orleans, treasurer. 

New directors are: Gus Bou- 
zon, Empire; Alvin Crais, La- 
Place; Ted Allis, Abbeville; 
Houston Holt, Bossier City; J. 
M. Menefee, Monroe; Lawson 
Lard, Denham Springs; J. P. 
Williams, Lake Charles; and 
Miss Mary Ball, Alexandria. 

Cc. D. Brown, former presi- 
dent, was elected a director at 
large. 











A. L. Krell, first vice president, Leesville, is not shown 


rienced an increase in prices for the 
past 20 years. 

The association also acted on other 
business matters: 


—They approved a life and hospi- 
talization insurance program, which 
will make group insurance available 
to members under practically the 
same setup as that of a big company. 


—They urged the state of Louisi- 
ana to repeal its 8c per gal. lubricat- 
ing oil tax, and endorsed and urged 
passage of H.R. 438, which defines 
the status of bulk plant operators in 
regard to the Wage and Hour Law. 


One featured speaker, Bruce K. 
Brown, president of Pan-Am South- 
ern Corp., told members of the im- 
portance of educating the public on 
the fact that industry must remain 
free of controls if it is to supply the 
nation’s oil needs. 


Another speaker, R. M. Ward, mer- 
chandising manager of Skelly Oil Co., 
gave the marketers pointers on how 
to train service station personnel. 


Staying Out of Trouble—The Pan- 
Am Southern prexy told the market- 
ers that there are three ideas to get 
across to the general public, if the 
industry is to avoid “getting into 
trouble and staying in trouble.” 

These are: 

1. The petroleum business is a large 
business and is essential to the na- 
tional welfare. 


2. The public is served well with 
ample supplies of products at low 
prices because the industry has 
reached its present size, and because 
it is a free enterprise. 


3. The petroleum business is not 
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a monopoly, but a highly competitive 
business which anyone is free to 
enter. 


Improved Selling —Mr. Ward of 
Skelly said there is no doubt but 
what competition is much keener to- 
day than it has been in recent years, 
and stressed the importance of bet- 
ter retail selling and merchandising. 

Despite the fact that the custo- 
mer is harder to sell now, the caliber 
of service station help is at a new 
low, Mr. Ward said. r 

To illustrate what he meant, Mr. 
Ward said he motored from Kansas 
City to New Orleans, and made 20 
stops at service stations along the 
way. 

Only once, he said, did a service 
station attendant ask to “fill my tank 
with premium.” Most of the time, he 
said they greeted him with “want 
something?” or “Sir?” 

Poor Service—His tank was over- 
filled in many cases, Mr. Ward said, 
and only once did the attendant vol- 
untarily wash the gasoline off. An- 
other thing he resented was the drag- 
ging of the gasoline hose over the 
rear of his car, leaving hose marks 
“with no attempt to wipe them off.” 


Restrooms he generally found in a 
pitiful condition, and he also noted 
that, when his windshield was washed 
(which wasn’t often), the attendant 
more than likely used “a dirty 
chamois or old rag, which left my 
windshield streaked or oily.” 


Bettering Stations—To improve 
service, Mr. Ward brought out four 
cards which he said he has found very 
helpful at Skelly stations. 

One card defines a customer on one 
side, tells the attendant the four 
simple things a customer wants on 
the other: 

1. Continuously clean, orderly and 
attractive station facilities, including 
properly equipped, clean, sanitary 
restrooms. 

2. Fast, alert, efficient driveway 
service by correctly uniformed men 
who know their business. 

3. Skilled, dependable, specialized 
lubrication service by trained, expert 
lubrication men. 

4. Trained men—to serve his car 
efficiently and honestly. 


Other cards give eight-point drive- 
way procedure for attendants, tell 
how to keep stations clean, and give 
answers as to when motor oil should 
be changed. 


The association signed up its 227th 
member during the convention, 
whereas at the first annual conven- 
tion, there were only 99 members. 
More than half of the jobbers, con- 
signees, peddlers, etc. in Louisiana 
are now members of the association, 
and much of the credit for the sub- 
stantial increase in membership was 
given to Harry Huber, Shell jobber 
from Lake Charles, who was elected 
president for 1953-54. 
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HERE’S ACCURATE OIL BLENDING 
,,. to the last dropper full / 


BONSER 


AUTOMATIC 
BLENDER 


accurately pro- 
portions two or 
more* liquids in per- 
centages as low as 


Vy9% 


@ Lube oil compounders agree, “For blending, compound- 
ing or mixing, Bowser Blender converts old-fashioned batch 
methods into a fast, continuous operation.” Now liquids can 
be blended as needed and go directly to tank cars or trucks 
+ « « oF to storage tanks. 


Additives or inhibitors can be blended in increments of 1/20% 
and from 1/20% to 14.95% of total blend. 


* Systems may consist of 6 or even more units. 





MAY WE SEND YOU COMPLETE DATA ON AUTOMATIC OIL BLENDERS? 


BOWSER, INC., 
1301 CREIGHTON AVE, FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 
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Oil Product Prices Become More Unsettled 


World crude oil markets, following advances by Im- 
perial Oil in Canada, and Socony-Vacum and Campagnie 
Francaise des Petroles in the Middle East, leveled out 
the past week at increased postings along general lines 
of the June 15 boost in the U. S, east of California. 


On the other hand, the unsettlement in oil product 
prices that has been so apparent the past month, both 
in this country and abroad, become more pronounced 
on reports of lower-price offerings of distillate fuel oils 
in cargo lots at the U. S. Gulf. 


In New England, retail gasoline price wars (sce p. 29) 
once again Were beginning to crop out, and Man- 
chester, N. H., prices were down almost 5c per gal. be- 
low “normal.” Providence, R. I. was threatened with 
reduced gasoline prices, and there was said to be a “dis- 
turbing” spread of “low” prices on the outskirts of Boston. 

In the Mid-Continent, conventional lubricating oils 


were off lc per gal. following reductions reported by 
one refiner. 


The rise in crude oil prices in U. S, fields and other 
foreign producing areas spread to Western Canada with 
a 26c-per-bbl. increase posted by Imperial Oil Limited for 
Alberta light crudes, effective July 21. 

“Prices (are) adjusted to meet a higher competitive 
price for imported crude oil at Sarnia, resulting from 
advances in U. S. field prices and the increased exchange 
value of the U. S. dollar,” Imperial said. 


The company from time to time in the past two years 
has made adjustments in its field postings to reflect 
the change in value of the U. S. dollar in relation to the 
Canadian dollar, and changing transportation rates, 
but this price advance “follows an increase in the world 
price of crude which has taken place in the last few 
weeks, the first since 1947.” 


Imperial’s new prices in the larger producing fields are: 
Redwater, $2.645; Leduc-Woodbend, $2.745; Golden Spike, 
Acheson, Stony Plain and Armisie, $2.685; Excelsior, 
$2.615; and Joseph Lake, $2.64. New postings in Turner 
Valley field start at $3.085 for 33-33.9 gravity with 2c 
per bbl. differential per degree of gravity up to 64 and 
over at $3.705. 

Simultaneously with its crude hike, Imperial made in- 
creases of 1.4c per gal. in wholesale prices of gasoline 
in all of Canada except British Columbia where the 
advance was 0.5c. The company pointed out that in 
British Columbia product prices were increased last 
March following an advance in February in crude oil 
and product prices in California, which, pending com- 
pletion of Trans-Mountain Pipe Line, is the main supply 
source for the Canadian Pacific Coast. 

Imperial’s prices for light fuel oils also were advanced 
- 1.4c per gal. on the Prairies and 0.5c in British Columbia. 
In Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritimes, the advance was 
0.5¢ “because of prevailing prices in the U. S. Gulf, a 
large source of their supply,” company said. 

In the Middle East, Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply 


Co. announced that, effective July 24, its prices for Middle 
East crudes were being increased 10c per bbl. at Hastern 
Mediterranean points, and from 17c to 25c per bbl. in 
the Persian Gulf. This company was the last major 
Middle East producer to up its crude oil prices since 
Gulf Exploration led off with a boost of 25c per bbl. for 
Kuwait Oil on July 10. Just prior to the Socony ad- 
vance, CFP, the French petroleum company, made ad- 
vances ranging from 15c to 25c on July 20. 


In general, the Socony affiliate’s advances met those of 
Esso Export Corp. (10c) at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, Mid-East Crude Sales (22c) in the Persian 
Gulf for Arabian crude, and Gulf’s and Anglo-Iranian’s 
boost (25c) in Kuwait. SOVOSCO’s new price for Qatar, 
at $2.06 (see p. 35), fell 5c per bbl. short of Shell’s boost 
to $2.11 at Umm Said. 


With SOVOSCO’s advances in crude, it would be said 
that the advance touched off by Phillips Petroleum in 
the U. S. in mid-June finally had “taken” on a world- 
wide basis. Productwise, however, trade sources said 
that it “still may be a long time” before bulk prices 
“settle out,’’ and some predicated this opinion on lower 
prices reported for distillates at the Gulf. 


Prices down to 9c per gal. for kerosine and 8c for 
No. 2 fuel were reported at the Gulf for cargo lots, and 
generally 0.375c lower than previously indicated for 
Diesel and gas oils. 


Firm offers to supply No. 2 fuel at 8c were reported 
in the cargo market and several additional cargoes 
“tentatively” were quoted at prices ranging from 8.125 
to 8.25c; buyers were invited to make firm counter offers. 
In addition, several refiners, while continuing to offer 
at prices ranging upward from 8.5c for No. 2 fuel, stated 
frankly that their competition was “0.5c per gal. below.” 


The new low quotations reported by refiners were: 
kerosine 9c, off 0.5c; No. 2 fuel 8c, off 0.5c; and 43-47 d.i. 
gas oil, 8.375c, 48-52, 8.5c and 53-57 d.i. 8.625c, all off 
0.375¢c. 


The lower-priced offerings of distillates in cargo lots, 
in addition to further unsettling the East Coast markets 
where prices for kerosine and No. 2 fuel have been “easy” 
for several weeks, may bring about the “initial break” 
between prices in the Western and Eastern hemispheres, 
some trade sources said. 


Distillate fuel oils, while “long” at the U. S. Gulf, are 


‘in fairly short supply in Europe, particularly Diesel oils, 


according to reports. Noting that the late-June price 
advances in residual fuel at the U. S. Gulf, from $1.60 to 
$1.85 per bbl. for cargo lots, have not yet been reflected 
generally in European bunker markets, trade sources esti- 
mate that gas oil prices abroad ‘“‘may not reflect the lower 
prices at the Gulf.” 


These international sources say if some foreign sup- 
pliers have been hesitant to advance bunker prices in re- 
flection of U. S. Gulf prices because the product is in sur- 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (July 21 through July 27) 
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plus abroad, they may be unwilling to reduce distillates 
abroad when these products are in short supply. 

“This may be the break between the East and the 
West,” suppliers say. 

Other U. S. price developments included reports that 
a second Midwest refiner has begun to “narrow” quantity 
farm discounts on gasoline and in some cases is erasing 
them entirely in sections of Iowa. This company, NPN 
learned, also is “taking a look” at Nebraska where a 
competitor has been working toward re-establishing 
“normal” consumer prices since the middle of July. 

Trading was quiet in most U. S. markets, according 
to reports of suppliers. In the foreign market, NPN 
learned that 45,000 tons of Middle East crude (about 
335,000 bbls.) had been sold in a barter dea] with a 
refinery on Formosa, with payment to be made in sugar. 

Details of gasoline retail price wars follow. Prices are 
exclusive of taxes which are indicated in parentheses. 


Manchester, N.H. (7c)—Retail gasoline prices in past 
two weeks have fallen 5c gal. in first outbreak of price 
cutting in nearly two years, according to NPN sources. 
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Compared with pre-war station postings of 21.9c for 
regular-grade, most major brand stations currently are 
posting 16.9c for regular with a few private brand out- 
lets down to 15.8c and 15.9c. War started when one 
outlet handling major brand reduced 3c, then made two 
additional ic cuts as other dealers met each time. 
Owner of station blamed by Manchester dealers for 
starting war recently was quoted in local papers as 
in favor of higher gasoline gallonage at lower margin. 
Posted tank wagon for regular is 17.2c, although some 
suppliers are giving dealers “‘voluntary allowances" which 
give latter 4c margin. 

Providence, R.I. (6c)—Service station postings have 
been cut 2 to 4c gal. at “quite a number” of outlets 
in past week. In some parts of city, private brand 
dealers are posting 17.9c for regular and some stations 
handling major brands are down to 18.9c and 19.9c. So- 
called “normal” retail is 21.9c, according to NPN sources. 
Major suppliers in some instances are giving dealers 
discounts from posted tank wagon, and at least one 
has cut his posted price ic to 15.4c. “Normal” tank 
wagon reportedly is 16.4c. 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
29 and the price tables appearing on pages 32-37 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price range, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X”’ 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 35 all prices reported are shown. In 
all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to in- 
dicate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











ATLANTIC COAST 
Open Market Trading Still Quiet 


Stand-off between buyers.and sellers of distillate fuels 
continued along the Atlantic Seaboard in the week ended 
July 27, and open market trading of most products was 
virtually at a standstill, according to trade reports. Dis- 
tillate prices were easy, gasoline steady, and some “shad- 
ing” of prices was reported in heavy fuels. 

“Unusual” situation of No. 2 fuel being available at 
New York in barge lots at lower price (8.9c) than many 
tanker terminal operators were paying (8.91c) for de- 
livered cargo lots continued, Bids of most buyers of spot 
barge lots generally were limited to 8.8c, but most sellers 
said they were not interested in business at this price. 
One 15,000-bbl. barge lot reportedly sold for 8.75c net, 
but the transaction lacked confirmation with principals. 

Both major and Independent marketers said their sum- 
mer distillate sales had “dwindled off,” with one Boston 
supplier declaring that the fact that summer-fill dis- 
counts are good through September had cut his July sales 
of these oils by 50%. 

Emphasis of most refiners was on efforts to keep the 
burning oils moving so as to avoid cutting crude runs 
any more than was absolutely necessary. One major sup- 
plier said he “intended” to deduct one cargo of No. 2 fuel 
next winter from “quota” of his tanker terminal custom- 
ers for each cargo customer “declines” this summer. 

Gasoline, kerosine, and heavy fuels also were quiet as 
far as spot sales were concerned, according to most re- 
ports, although, generally, shipments of gasoline against 
contracts continued heavy. 

At northern seaboard points, kerosine was plentiful to 
the point where potential buyer “probably” could get 
“attractive” offerings of No. 2 fuel along with lighter 
products, several trade sources said. 

While no pressure to move heavy fuel was indicated, 
reports at New York were that an “occasional” barge lot 
of No. 6 could be obtained at $2.10 per bbl. Weakness 
reported in residuals early in the week abated somewhat 
later, however, following entry of one large marketer in 





chartering market for 3-, 6-, 9-, and 12-months dirty 
ship voyages. Most New York Harbor suppliers quoted 
$2.25, barges, for No. 6 fuel with no sulfur guarantee. 


GULF COAST 
Distillate Prices Fall Back 


Lower prices for distillate fuel oils were reported at 
the Gulf by a number of refiners the past week—down 
to 9c on kerosine, 8c on No. 2 fuel, and generally 0.375c 
below quotations previously reported for gas oils. High 
octane gasolines, on other hand, showed renewed signs 
of firmness, one major reportedly covering a spot require- 
ment for 55,000 bbls. of 93 oct. premium and another 
purchasing several cargoes of regular-grade, 87 octane. 

Firm offers to supply No. 2 fuel at 8c were reported in 
the cargo market, with additional material at 8.125c and 
8.25c “looking for bids.” In addition, several refiners, 
while continuing to quote prices for No. 2 fuel ranging 
upward from 8.5c, said ‘“‘my competition is 0.5c below.” 

The sale of a cargo of kerosine was reported at 9.25c, 
with several subsequent offerings at prices down to 9c. 

The new low quotations reported by refiners were: 
kerosine, 9c; No. 2 fuel, 8c; 43-47 d.i. gas oil, 8.375c; 
48-52 d.i., 8.5c; and 53-57 d.i., 8.625c. These quotations 
“may not be permanent,” trade sources said, for reports 
at the close of the week were that one major refiner had 
entered the market for supplemental quantities of No. 2 
fuel. 

While distillate prices were “weak,” gasoline, according 
to several sources, has “turned around” and firmed con- 
siderably. It was reported that a major refiner who, 
a month ago, sold a cargo of gasoline recently has 
“reversed the field” and purchased a cargo on reports 
that his marketing requirements were up sharply. 

Heavy fuel was quiet, with supplies building at several 
plants, and refiners generally continued to quote $1.85 
and upward for bunker “C” fuel. A large Independent 
terminal operator, however, said that he was offering 
“two or three” cargoes of bunker “C” fuel, 30 day loading, 
at $1.75 per bbl. 


MID-CONTINENT 


Lubes Drop 1c; Gasoline, Fuel Oils Off 


Conventional lubricating oils were off 1c gal. in the 
Mid-Continent the past week, when one refiner reported 
reductions in his quotations in that amount for both 
conventional and solvent oils. Also, in Kansas, initial 
postings by one refiner lowered price ranges for gasoline, 
light and heavy fuels slightly in that area. 

Otherwise, refiners generally reported no changes in 
their quotations to the general trade, but at some northern 
pipe line terminals, regular accounts were still being 
offered “discounts” because of “unsettled” price condi- 
tions. Trade sources said, however, that the “confusion” 
in northern areas was being alleviated somewhat by “up- 
ward adjustments” in tank wagon prices by some com- 
panies. 

As for the supply and demand picture, refiners said 
more interest was being shown in fall and winter distillates 
than had been noted in recent weeks. A Kansas refiner 
said one buyer was asking for 100,000 bbl. of burning oils, 
to be shipped starting Aug. 1, while an Arkansas refiner 
said he had received several inquiries for material to 
be moved north. Oklahoma refiner said he was “sur- 
prised” to find his distillate shipments 10% above normal 
for July. Generally, however, prompt burning oils re- 
mained slow. 

Gasoline shipments locally against contracts continued 
good, but some refiners found their regular contract busi- 
ness north off slightly from June. 

Residual fuel movement was described as “a little above 
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normal for July,” but slower than in recent weeks. One 
marketer said he had been offered high sulfur No. 6 at 
$0.975, Group 3, for resale. Low sulfur fuel, how- 
ever, was still generally held for at least $1.10, Group 3, 
for resale. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Gasoline Bright Spot in Dull Market 


Conditions generally were static in Western Penna. 
market the third week in July and prices on all products 
were unchanged. 

Gasoline at 14.15c for regular and 15.15c for premium 
were the best movers in otherwise slow market and, 
according to refiners, seasonal high expectations for 
gasoline had even been exceeded. 

On the other hand, branded motor oil sales, also ex- 
pected to be high, were disappointingly low and, export- 
wise, refiners said increased output of foreign refineries 
has hurt demand for this country’s products. 

Open market trading of lubricating oils was quiet and 
Some said large quantity buyers (10,000 bbls. or more) 
could get bright and cylinder stocks at “substantially 
lower” prices. However, most refiners said there was in- 
creased “shopping around” following price boosts in sol- 
vent refined Mid-Continent lubes by some companies and 
they expected activity to pick up. 

Except for contract Diesel shipments, distillate fuels 
continue quiet. 

Season is slow one for wax but prices are firm and 
supply short due to curtailment of lube oil production. 
Petrolatum also is tight. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 


Brokers ‘Shade’ Distillate Prices 


Month-end offerings of range oil and No. 2 fuel at 
“shaded” prices were reported by brokers in Chicago Dis- 
trict last week. Gasoline was firm with suppliers indicat- 
ing steady movement against contracts. Residual fuels 
were steady. Suppliers prices generally were unchanged 
for all products. 

Range oil was offered by brokers from 10.375c, FOB 
Chicago District, for balance of July, while No. 2 fuel 
offerings ranged from 9.75c. Some traders said these 
prices were being “shaded” another 0.125c, but there was 
no trading disclosed to confirm reports of lower quota- 
tions. Sources described these offerings as month-end ex- 
change balances at the Chicago (Franklin Park) pipe 
line terminal. 

Primary suppliers reported quotations for range oil 
from 10.875 to 11.5¢c and for No. 2 from 9.875 to 10.5c, 
Chicago District. 

Open market traders disclosed offerings of gasoline 
from 13c for regular-grade and 14c for premium-grade. 
Those quoting the lows said their prices “still are too 
high” to bring in orders. On the other hand, primary 
suppliers’ prices for gasoline ranged from 12.85 to 13.625c 
for regular and 13.85 to 14.625c for premium. 

Prices for No. 6 low-sulfur fuel ranged from 5.9 to 
6.375c, down 0.25c on high side following an “adjust- 
ment” by one refiner. 





NPN Gasoline Index 


Gal. 
Tank Car 
12.68 
12.66 
11.65 
Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 


Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. ¥. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Guif Coast. 








Crude Oil Prices 


Imperial Oil advances western Canada crudes 
26c; Socony-Vacuum ups crude prices in Mid- 
dle East (see p. 28). 


No changes reported in U. S. crude prices; for 
complete price schedules, see p. 38-39 of this 
issue. 
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MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Lovis Area) 
Trade Interest Centers on Residuals 


Buyers and sellers were in a stand off in the Midwest 
last week as far as residual fuels were concerned, but 
there was considerable interest in these grades never- 
theless. 

Light fuels were dormant and general comment of open 
market sources was that these grades were “quite soft” 
to immediate spot buyers. Gasoline was steady; however, 
material offered by brokers at pipe line terminals was 
not moving “too briskly.” Refiners’ prices were unchanged 
for all products. 


Open market traders said suppliers were running both 
No. 6 and No. 5 fuels to storage rather than sell at lower 
prices to summer business. Buyers, meanwhile, held to 
side lines watching for signs of weakness. A large broker 
said he had lost a total of 50 cars of No. 6 fuel business 
because suppliers were unwilling to sell at “summer 
prices.” 

Gasoline was freely available at Great Lakes pipe line 
terminals through brokers at “Group 3 low, plus pipe line 
tariff, plus 0.25c;” however, actual trading at these prices 
was negligible. Refiners said call for gasoline was steady 
at all terminals. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 


Summer Easiness Hits Distillates 


Off-season price easiness caught up with distillates last 
week in Central Michigan, especially at smaller plants 
where storage space is limited. Gasoline continued to be 
closely held and in strong demand, Residuals reflected 
mixed market conditions. Refiners’ prices were unchanged 
for all products. 

One refiner disclosed a sale of 500,000 gal. of No. 1 fuel 
for terminal storage and said he was readying another 
500,000 gal. against another similar inquiry. Sale price 
was not disclosed. 

Two refiners declared they were “dry” of residual fuels, 
while others reported “shading” of prices to hold cus- 
tomers in certain areas. 


Oil Price Index Rises 


Increase of 0.9% in residual index brought Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ over-all oi] price index up 0.1% to 116.9 
for week ended July 21. Complete index based on Platt’s 
Oilgram quotations, is shown below for weeks. ended on 
dates indicated (1947-49 equals 100): 


% Change 
duly 21 
1953 

Crude and products 1 . x +0.1 
Crude . ° ¥ y' 
Refined petroleum . b . +0.1 
Gasoline 25. . eve 
Kerosine os 
Distillate fuels ‘ s . . ‘ 
Residual fuels . . ' +0.9 
Lubricating oils cae 
Natural gasoline ...........- 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT JULY 27 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or genera! offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline termina] operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lote such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where § sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oil and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OJILGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 

90 Oct, Prem. (2)12.5-12.875 
ek, | Peer ee (2)11.5-11.625 
60 Oct. M & below 10.625—11.125 


CALIFORNIA 


Les Angeles Dist.: 
90 Oct, Prem. 


90 Oct. Prem, 
80 Oct. Reg. 
OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
OD Oat.. POO < kevecncvias (6)12.375-12.875(2) 
84 Oct. Reg. .. . (7)11.375-11.625 90 Oct. Prem. 
60 Oct. M & below 10.5~10.875(2) 80 Oct. Reg 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


90 Oct. Prem. . (4)12.375-12.875(2) 
84 Oct. Reg. (6)11.375~11.625 
60 Oct. M & below 10.625-10.875 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 


93 Oct. Prem. 13.75-14.25 
90 Oct. Prem. 13-13.75(2) 


41-43 w.w. 
42-44 ww. 
Range oll 


88 Oct. Prem. .........--. 12.75 58 & above D.I_ ‘Sinai’ 


84 Oct. Reg. Sceunte«e 11.75-12.7 No. 1 
82 Oct. Reg. ............. (2)11.75-12.26 No. 2 
Oct. 10.75-11.8 No. 3 
No. 6é 
W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 
93 Oct. Prem. 13.5 
90 Oct. Prem 13-13.75 
88 Oct. Prem, 13 
OO O0t, BAB. os ciccce secs 
60 Oct. M & below 6 seecces 


41-43 ww. 
42-44 ww. 


11.75-12.25 Range oil 


11.25-11.5 


No. fuel 
FE. TEX. (Truck transport lots) No. fuel 
OR Bat, DOA, | ccwacetecae . No. 3 fuel 
C0 ONE. PORN, k cvkic accents 3 No, 6 fuel 
88 Oct. Prem, 
S4 Oct. Reg. 
82 Oct. Reg 


eee wees 41-4: Ww. 
60 Oct. M & below pte ape 


42-44 ww. 
Range oil 


10.75 
10.5-11.125 


CENT. W, TEX, (Truck transport lots) 
90 Oct. 13 
82 Oct. Reg. 11.75 
60 Oct, 11 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


41-43 ww. 
42-44 w.w. 


90 Get. Prem... ..cecodcses 13 
OO: Gat, . BOS, cbctass acsics 11.75 
60 Oct. M & below 10.625 
No. 6 fuel 
KANSAS (Fer Kansas destinations only) 
90 Oct. Prem «12.375—12.625(2) 
88 Oct. Prem. «12.375-13.375 
84 Oct. Reg. «11.375-11.75 
82 Oct. Reg “sé ee «11.375-12.375 No. 
60 Oct. M & below a «10.375-11.625 No. 
No. 6 fuel 


41-43 w.w., 


WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warren: 
90 Oct. Prem. 


15.15(2) 
86 Oct. Reg. 


1-43 w.w, 
14.15(2) ; 


42-44 w.w 


OU City: DI. Diesel. ne 


90 Oct. Prem. 
86 Oct, Reg. 
Pittsburgh: 


SO Got, Prem, 2. .cscescces 15.75 
86 Oct. Reg. 14.5 


15.15(2) 
14.15(3) 


41-43 ww, 


No. 2 fuel 
OH1IO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to No. 6 fuel 
Ohio points: 


86 Oct. Reg. 14.5 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN ie iit 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries) 
(2)14.5-15.25 . fuel 
14.25-14.75 
(2)13.5-14.125 
. 13.25(2) No. 6 fuel 


90 Oct, Prem, 





San Francisco Dist.: 


San Jeaquin Valicy Dist.: 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) No, 2 fuel 


sa a vs (5)8.875-9.375 
58 & above ee Diesel. 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


58 & above DI. | Diesel. 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


E, TEX, (Truck transport lots) 


CENT, W., TEX, (Truck transport lots) 


58 & above D.1I, Diesel. 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


52 & below D.I. Diesel.... 
58 & above D.I. Diesel.... 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 
Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OJLGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
Subscription rate in U. 8S.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


ARK, (For shipment te Ark. & La.) 
42-44 ww. 9.375 
BEBOCOE BOE onc ccccccscess 10.25 
52 & below D.I. Diesel. o) 
58 & above D.I. Diesel. 9.375 
No. fuel ses 8.5 
No. fuel 8.125 
No, fuel $1.90 
‘ WE cdvowes seseens $1.70 
No. SerTerriT rire 


€2914.1-18.1 
(2)13.1-15.6(2) 


WESTERN PENNA* 
Bradford-Warren: 

Kerosine ... ere et 
55 cetane Diesel. 


15.85-16.1 


11.05-11.35 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OMS =X? 3) ES 


36-40 gravity fuel. se at 10.85 
ou City: 

Kerosine wale seaetwketa 11.55-11.95 

50 cetane Diesel vsthetiwves 10.75 

875-9. No. i fuel dale 11-11.45 

aa 625-9. 2. No, 2 fuel eves eeoes 10. 75—-11.06 

8.625-8.875(5) No. 3 fuel ... ose bucok 10.75 

8-9 


8.875~9.25 
8.875-9.5 


36-40 gravity fuel cus dades 10.75 
8(2) Pittsburgh: 
$1.10-1.30 Kerosine .. a Katine 11.65-12 
50 cetane Diesel | 10.9 
Wee, 0 BOR. i cctsee coneies 11.4 
(3)10.9-11.1 
36-40 gravity fuel eeeees €2)10.9-11 
* Prices of some refiners are subject to 0.5¢ 
8.625-9 gal, summer-fill discount. 
(3)8.625-9.375 
(5)8.625-8.875(2) 
(6)8-8.25 


. (5)8.875-9.25 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
‘(FOB Central ee refineries.) 
Range oil $e 12. 
46-49 w.w, kero, e ese 
P.W. distillate ............ 
No, 2 fuel 
. (3)8.875~-9.25 No. 3 fuel .. 
(4)8.875-9.25 U.G.1. gas oil 
oser No, 5 fuel . 
(3)8.625-8.875(2) No, 6 fuel 
(5)8.625-8.875 
(5)8-8.125 
$1.10-1.30 


$1.10—1.30 


(3)6.5-8 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 
Kerosine 
No. 1 fuel 
9.2-10.25 No. 2 fuel 

9.625 Diesel (Light & Med.)... 
(2)9-9.75(2) 
(2)$1.20-1.75 CALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley Dist.: 
40-43 w.w. 

9.25 Heavy fuel (PS 400) ..... 
9.75-10.75 Light fuel (PS 300) . 
9.25-10.25 Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
9.25-9.75 Stove dist. (PS 100) 
$1.66-1.90 San Francisco Dist.: 
40-43 w.w, 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 
Stove dist. (PS 100) 


13.7-14.8 


14.3-14.8 


Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) 


Stove dist. (PS 100) ..... 10.5-14.7 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend- 
ers on freight basis shown below, Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 
x8.625-10 FOB GROUP 3 

x8-9.625 Grade 26-70 . Reais 
$1.625-1.65 FOB BR ECKENRIDGE 

«1.15~-1.35(2) Grade 26-70 


9.125-10.25 
«8.875—9.625 
«8.875-9.375 


5.5( Quotations) 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JULY 27 


NA KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n. only) LUBRICATING OUS 
PHTHAS & SOLVENTS Aihads detain 118 
a Group 3) , ~ off abt 

toddard solvent 12.375(3) AST Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
Cleaners naphtha ........ 12.875(2) sp inte ae sported, to 3 +" rad een 
V.M.&P. naphtha 12.875(4) V.M.2P. Minera! Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. ve. at 70° F. 200 
Mineral spirits 11.875(4) Naphtha Spirits Vis. — at 100°) 420-425 fo 
Rubber solvent ...... 12.875(3) New York 10 
Lacquer diluent ... . (2)13,125-13.375 Harbor ..... 18(4) 17(5) 
Benzol diluent ..... - (2)14.125~14.625 Philadelphia .. 17.5(4) 16.5(5) 

Baltimore .... .... 16 .5(3) 

WESTERN PENNA. Boston 2 ee 17.545) 
Ol City: Providence .... .... 17.5(3) 
Stoddard solvent .......... 

Pittsburgh: 


Stoddard solvent LPG PRICES 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 


4.5 
(5)23-34 
Ohio points: (Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal. 
V.M.&P, naphtha . e 18.0 tank cars or transport trucks) -, ; (2)18-19 
Mineral spirits & stoddard Commercial Industrial sf, . (2)19-20 
- a Ei as cee na a 17.0 District Propane Propane (2)21-22(2) 
u r coceseeces s 0 c@eecee . 6(2) 
solvent 15.878 N. ¥. Harbor.... 8 8 ’ 
E, TEXAS (Truck Trnspt, lots) Philadelphia 8(3) MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


: Baltimore eece ceee FOB Tuls mestic shipment oniy 
Stoddard solvent 12.25 Sastiass me} sane. Bright Geetha ee at a10” Memtmeln vin, ot 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt. lots) te goa ' — 16". O50 DD. 


A 3. 
Stoddard solvent .......... 11.5 7 7 


60-85 vis. 
86-110 vis, 
150 vis 
180 vis 
200 vis 
250 vis 
280 vis. 
300 vis 
Bright Ghecte~unveuibinas 
: 200 vis. D: 
wiea thee 10-25 p.p. . 
7 ites | 150-160 vis. D: 

Model LC for old] by SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY Cambeldge at, Mass. ol LAS 10-28 pp. 
Customer tanks J Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO. LTD, Toronto, Ontario ae 4 -¢- 

P-.P. 





eagcaeers 





Bright Stock—-Soivent 

150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.1 (2923-3 

Neutral Olls—Solvent (96 v.i.) 

170-180 vis. ......4.. ( 

200-210 Vis, .....+5+0-- (2) 
‘ J 


Marketer of Petroleum Products 300 vis. 





2)14 
14.5 
15.5 


600 s.r., olive green pose 
* Correct for July 20 also; shown incorrectly 
in July 22 NPN. 


New GULF COAST—Selvent Refined Labes. 
aye From Mid-Continent grade crude, Prices FOB 
ship at Gulf for export. 
Bright stock—Vis. at 710° 

150-160 vis., 0-1@ pour 

test, 95 v.i 20.5-23 
Neutral Olle—Vis. at as 95 a a p.t. 


COMPLETE DAILY oll PRICE SERVICE | | 23:0 
DIRECT from the Nation's Leading Oil Centers aS es 











Timely, reliable market information when you need it most—delivered 
at your desk—by fastest mail—every morning! Buying, selling, trading Color 

facts! Accurate, daily price reporting of more than 600 different prices soeeeesevens 13.906) 
of petroleum products from the nation’s leading oil centers. Rapid-fire Ve bea aaaiioias 1 ie 
market fluctuations compiled, recorded, produced and released through tiie le acd ccaaidinade 16.75(6) 
private wire facilities—backed by more than 30 years of expert NEWS Ci dpenindbay Xo 
and PRICE service publishing experience. SPECIAL!! One week trial 

subscription with our compliments. Just send your request on your regu- 12.25(5) 
lar business letterhead. No obli- ep a NE 13.7516) 
gation on your part whatsoever! | pee rere 15.7318) 
Mail your request today! Platt's ae ES Ee 16.75(6) 
OILGRAM Price Service, 1213 ore sriitriinini OGbitsise) 
W. 3rd. St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. ee ~s PETROLATUMS 

Get theOILGRAM Habit! WESTERN PENNA. 


— Bbis., carloads; tank 1 to 1.5¢ less. 
Read OILGRAM Daily— —. . a" white ....... RL ey (2)6.875-7.5 pore 
- 


Soft white ..........-.++ €2)6.625-7.25 
Lily white ........+.+.++. (2)6,.375-7(2) 


MONDAY through FRIDAY en Cream white ............. (26-6. 75 
Pe rr reeee re (2)5-5.5 
McG BLICATION Light amber .............. (2)5-5.5 
. ee ee Amber... Cer kyWasi rw sss CQUAB-OSS 
GT ITIPTE TELE TTL (2)4.5-5.125 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JULY 27 
ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, 
FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 






WAX 


WESTERN PENNA. (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crude Scale: 
























923 Oct. 90 Oct. Oct. 83 Kerosine 122-124 A.M.P. ...eeseees 5(4) 
District Prem. Gasoline Prem. Gaseline eg. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline Ne. 1 Fuei* # 124-126 A.M.D, ....cceees 5(4) 
N. ¥. Harbor 15.4-15.7 eon 14.15-14.6 eeee (2)10.25-11(14) 
—e 15.3-15.6 wee 13-14.1 uaa (2) 90. 35-28,. 9028) SEABOARD 
Y «esee 16.766) eee 15.2(7) esee - Melting points are AMP, 3° higher thas 
Baltimore ... 14,.4-16.6 cee (2)13.4-14.8 13.4 11.1(9) EMP. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
do barges.. 14.4 ‘ows 13.4 esee 11(4) prices are FOB ; scale bags or 
Bates Rouge. .... ae naee 12.3 10.3 bbis. ; refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
ges.. as ones ¢eas coe eee are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
Boston ...... (6)16,7-17.2 2 15.2(9) 14.2 10.95-11.2(15) in bags or cartons. 
Charleston ..(2)14.1-15.25 eece (2)13.1-13.25 cove 115) 
—— Christi Se) . eees eet cove i6:ia.07) Orude Scale N.¥. Domestic N.Y. Export 
jouston .... b . cece (2)12.25-12.3 . o—- se 
; do barges. " (2)18.25-14.8 ance 12. wae 2.625-0.75 124-126 white 6.1(2) 5.5-6.1(2) 
acksonville .( 4.4-14.7(5) eees (2)13.4-13.7(5 eee - 
Miami ...... 14.7 aa 13.7 , eave 11.8 Fully Refined: 
Mobile ...... 14.4(3) eee 13.4(3) cove 11.1(4) 123-5 ...... 7.95 eee 
New Haven . 16.5(3) cove 15(3) cece 11.1(8) 125-7 .... 7.95(3) 7.5-8.65 
New Orleans. 13.6 ee 12.6 11.3 (2) 10.3-10.33(2) 128-30 ...... 7.95(3) 7.6-8.65 
do barges.. 13.6 woos 12.6 coe 10.3 130-32 .. cone 7.6-8.75 
Norfolk .... 14.3-14.6 seee 13.3-13.7 eee 11.05(7) 133-5 ...... 8.05(3) 7.6-8.75 
Pensacola ... 14. coe 13.4 Keone 11.1(2) 135-7 ....... 8.05(3) 8.05-8.75 
Philadelphia . 16(2) ° (2)14.5-14.6 eses 10.85-11.1(9) 138-40 ... 8.05(3) 8.06-8.75 
do barges.. .... 14.4 ates 10.75-11(9) 7 ees 8.05(2) (3)8.06-8.75 
Pt. Everglades 14.7(3) osee 13.7(3) woos 11.8(5) 149-51 ...... 10.05 eee 
Portiand .... 16.8(4) éwee 15.3(4) nae 11.05-11.3(8) 
Providence .. 16.7(4) eves 15.2(5) coon 10.95-11.2(8) 
Savannah .. ret ecee 13.4-13.7(5) cece A 
Tampa ..... 14.2-14.6(3) . 13.2-13.6(4) eee 
Wilmington, CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 
BN. GC. sce 13.9-15.35 12.9-13.35 12.85 11(7) 
Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
Diesel OU Light Diesel pipe line terminals and inland waterway 





’ Bunkers # 


Gas House Shore Plants* # Ships 
No. 2 Fuel*# Gas Oll*# No. 4 Fuel Ne. 6 Fuel (50 cet., 65 4.1.) (45 cot., 45 4.1.) 








N. ¥. Harb. (2)9.25-10(16) 10.1 (10)$3.22-3.78 2.77 10.15-10.4(7) $4.34(4) saoter Gneciine 2)13.85-14.625 
do barges. (2)8.9-9.9(16) --.  (10)3.19-3.68 2.74 eae RA 90 Oct, Prem. .........+++ pS > o5_18 Os 
Albany .... 10.05-11.3(10) 10.7 3.98 eR 10.7(4) eu 84 Oct, Reg. ..- +--+ eeeeee (2)12. . 
Baltimore .. 9.85-10.1(9) 10.2 3.25(2) 2.80 10.5(5) 4.34(4) 
do barges. 9.85-10(5) MeL 3.19 2.74 ArBN i Light Fuel Oils 
Baton Rouge 9 9.4 dias 2.42 9.4 3.74(2) Range oil .............-.-(€2)10.875-11.5 
do barges cess see eee 2.39 see ses et eee 9.875-10.5 
Boston paeaie 9,95-10.2(15) sien * Did 3.21(5) 10.6() 4.38(3) 
rieston 10.2(5) oes seece eas 10.3(2) 4. ) 
Houston .125-9.25 a's days sé 9(2) 3.74(5) Weavy Fuel Otis 
do barges. 8.5-8.625(2) .... bees 2.60 sanity tae No. 5, low sulfur ........ 6.75-6.9 
Jacksonville.  10.65(8)x ous 2 dis 10.65(6)x 4.473(5)x No, 6, high sulfur ........ (2)6.75-7(2) 
fami ..... + sas Dee ewe 10.65(2) 4.473(3)x No. 6, low sulfur 5.9-6.375 
Mobile ..... 10.2(2) ici eye nee ioe hoe No, 6, high sulfur ........ (2)5.7-6 
New Haven. 9.95-10.1(10) .... 3. pa 10.5(5) Scuis 
New Orleans 9.1-9.3(2) oes 2.42 9.7(3) 3.74(3) 
aan mein 8.7 eons 2.39 aess eee ‘ 
orfo 10.05(6) 10.45 2.75 10.45(4) 4.34(3) 
Pensacola... 10.2 ym re 9.5 re MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 
Philadelphia  9.85-10.1(9) 10.2 (2)2.84-2.99(5) 10.25-10.5(7) 4.34(4) 
do barges. 9.75-10(8) Bons oe cata Sa 
Pt-Evergiades 0.65(3) | ae 10.06(4) 4.473(4)x U. S. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 LITERS 
ortiand ... 10.05-10.3(8) .... oo 10.7(4) wae Senior Diesel 
Providence 9.95-10.2(8) 10.6 3.06-3.21(2) 10.6(4) ae. Bunkers) 
ga po ieee é 2.80 Sse vie Mexican Guif 
ampa ..... 10.55 das x 10.55 4.429-4.431(4 
Wimingica, (5)x 0.65(6)x (4)x Tampico ....-.-.+- $1.95 $3.75 
OCTACTUZ «cccecuee ° eeoe 
N.C. .... 10.27) 10.2 piv wat 10.3(2) 4.30(3) + nn ti degli se Ot * 3% 


Albany 


to 
north of and 


34 


N.Y. Harb. veuns vane 


Ne. 6 Fuel 
Ne 


2.31(6) 
1.98 
2.32(6) 
2.23(2) 
1 


-98 
1.95-2.00 
2.21(6) 


bulk commercial 









2.40 2.25(4) 4.01(2) 
cece 1.95(2) 3.49 
2.43 2.44 2.29(5) eee 
tee sees 2.20(3) +. 
. eee (2)1.95-2.10 15 
cess 1.95(11) 3.49(5) 
oe (2)2.17-2.18(4) eee 
. 2.15(3) ee 
eee 2.27 os 
ese 1.95(4) 3.49(2) 
ease (4)2.23-2.26 eee 
ees 2.00-2. 05 ee 
2.40(5) 2.25(8) 4.01(4) 
cows 2.15(3) eee 
. cess 2.29 tee 
2.47-2.54 2.44 2.26(3) eee 
eee 2.20(5) ° 


(*) At Atlantic Coast refineries and terminals south of Maryland, and at 
sellers consumers are 0.15¢ 

Charleston, oi] and 
for kerosine and No, ‘Sect, avo eubgent to 6.00 Ook. 


higher than 
Diesel oil 





at highs 
(2le bbl.) summer-fill discount. 










(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © Fuel 
er Deep Tank Lets) (P.S. 200) (P.8. 400) 
San Pedro, Calif.. $4.20(5) $1.80(5) 
San Francisco .... -41(4) 1.85(4) 
Portland, Ore, .... 4.62(4) 2.10(4) 
Seattle, Wash. ....  4.62(4) 2.10(4) 































OIL PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JULY 27 


GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


ecnetae pre are FOB my at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of en oe. - are by ny hy t 
. @xport agen’ or tanker termina! operators. re parentheses 

Price indicates the number of companies 

Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 
Grade 115/145 .... 19.75 
Grade 100/130 .... 18.25 
Grade 91/96 


Kerosine & Light Fuels 
41-43 w.w. Kerosine 
x9 (2)-9.25-9.5-9.625(3)-9.75(3) 
No. 2 Fuel . 
x8. 125-8. 25-8. 5(2)-8.625(3)-8.75(4)-8.875 


Diesel & Gas Olls 

43-47 Diesel Index. 8.375-8.75(2)-8.875 
48-52 Diesel Index. x8.5-8.875(2)-9-9.125 
53-57 Diesel Index. »%8.625-9(2)-9.25 


Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 


No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. $2.60-2.65 
Bunker ‘“‘C’’ Fuel.. $1.85(7)-—1.90(2)-2.00 


93 Oct. Premium. 
12.75(2)- 12.875-13(2)—13.25(2) 
90 Oct. Premium... 12.25-12.375-12.5 
87 Oct. Regular .. 
11.75(2)-11.875-12(4)-12.25 
83 ya) ae «++ 11.25-11.375-11.5-11.75 
9 11-11.125-11.5 


10.5-10. 75-11 (2) 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, sales 
taxes, etc., if any; FOB loading port indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl, Sol differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown) 


Posted export prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co, for sale in cargo lots: 
Type of API 

Crude Loading Port Gravity 

Arabian Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 July 24, 
Arabian , Sidon, Lebanon 36-36.9 July 24, 
Iraq ‘ Fao, Iraq 36-36.9 July 24, 


Iraq ¥ Tripoli, Lebanon/Banias, Syria 36-36.9 July 24, 1953 
Qatar ; UMM Said, Qatar 39-39.9 July 24, 1953 


Posted export prices of Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., for sale in cargo lots: 
Kuwait $1.75 Mina-al-Ahmadi, Kuwait 31-31.9 
Iraq (Persian Gulf) 2.00 Fao, Iraq 36-36.9 
Iraq (Eastern 

Mediterranean) 2.44 Tripoli, Lebanon/Banias, Syria 36-36.9 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp, for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 

deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude Brg mae -~ 4 and company’s require- 

ments; 2e per bbl. differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 

shown, except for Lagunillas Heavy for which price shown applies regardless of gravity. Price 

applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loading. For made 

in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being made for 

and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. Purchases not subject to contracts with 

Venezuelan government are made at prices established by schedule shown below less 1c per bbl. 

Price Effective 

Crude Gravity API $/Barre FOB Date 
14-14.9 $1.76 Las Piedras or Amuay June 23, 1953 

Tia Juana Heavy 9 Amuay 9. 

Lagunillas Heavy ..... Las Piedras or Amuay 

Tia Juana Medium .... . Amuay 

Tia Juana 102 L.P. ... b Amuay 

Tia Juana Light . Amuay 

Mara . Las Piedras or Amuay 


Price 
Per Bbi. 


July 16, 1953 
July 16, 1953 


July 16, 1953 


San Joaquin 
Oficina 
Mulata 
Jusepin 
Quiriquire 


June 23, 
June 23, 
June 23, 
June 23, 


pito 
Capure (Pedernales) June 23, 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 
Grade 91/96 


District 
-1(2) 
8.2 
1 
al 
Charleston, 


bj; We 
New Orleans, La, 
Houston, 


90 Oct. Premium . osee 


Kerosine sale 
10.75-11.15 

1i:2-11.45(3) 2 

8185(2) 

(a) Delivered “Cleveland. 


JULY 29, 1953 
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MARTIN OIL ty oD we. 
3536 S. Ist St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 





A ny marketing companies at 
ject to iater correction. 

wded. in in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
> a follows: 


effect July 27, pl as posted At 
their headquarters 
a fees per a 
unless otherwise specified 


a 
a 
Ala, 1/40¢ on =i PE nag Fla. ise: TH, 3/100¢; Ind. 
2/25¢c; Kans. 1/100c; iste; 5/200c ; 1/26c; Neb, 2/100c; 
Nev. 1/20c; N. C, ier D. iyaee: Okla, a/28e; 8. C. 1/8; 8. D. 
1/40c; Tenn, 2/5¢; and Wisc. 3/100c. 


= 
J 


Allentown, Pa. 
Altoona as 
Erie Giese 
Greensburg 
Harrisburg 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading . ‘ 
Wilkes Barre.. 
Williamsport .. 
Wilmington, 

a Ree re’ 
Hartford, 

Conn ‘ . . 
New Haven.. 5S . «13.4 
Boston, Mass , 5. 7. «13.7 
Springfield 7. . i> ees 
Worcester .... 5 . 7. ~+- 13.9 
PIG. Bese y . ‘ x13. 
Camden, N. J 5. 5.4 0 414.3 %13.3 
Newark . — xl4.2 13.2 
Albany, N. Y x14.6 13.3 
Binghamton «16.0 14.6 
Buffalo «16.2 15.0 
Elmira «16.1 14.7 
Rochester «16.3 ~14.9 
Syracuse «16.0 14.6 
Watertown , ul7.2 ~%15.5 
Baltimore, Md. 15. 5. 8.0 - +. 0t13.6 
Richmond, Va. 8.0 xf14.7 «113.6 
Charlotte, N. C 9.0 «714.9 »713.6 
Jacksonville 

_. ere \ . 9.0 


2 2AM BAAIAs 
cocoocecseo 


— 


SRAM ARAN 
PPPs 
oo 


a 
a 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh 


Heavy Fuel Oiis—T.W. 
No. 5 No. 6 
Philadelphia,Pa. ........ 8.22 6.43 
Discounts: 

Kerosine and Nos. 1 & 2 fuels—Seasonal 
discount of 0.75c allowed at Wilmington, Del., 
and Pennsylvania points; 0.5c at all other 
points. 

Notes: 

Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for trw. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—Add ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent 

Effective Dates: x July 8. xt June 25. 


(N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 
prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 


ceoooSooooe 


“ee 
. -* 


. 
. 


G2 Go Go © O0 00 % 0 Gp Oo Go Go Go GO OO GD OD 


Te el ook oll oll oll oe 
PeBokS be bSae 
eScwmowvaeawwv*aow 
auoaouuc 


Grennonroo 


é 


Sait Lake City and Twin 
kerosine prices tor 


and deliveries of 
than 200 gals.; gals., deduct 0.5c; 


. and over, deduct ic, 
Notes: 


T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 
x Effective June 30. 


36 


Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich, 1/5c. 


CHEVRON 
oe Av. 80/87 
400 Gals. & over 


Gase- 


FF 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev. 
Portland, Ore. .... 
Seattle, Wash. 


ovntouscooo 


Boise, Idaho 
Salt Lake, U. 
Honolulu, 
Fairbanks, 
Juneau 


@ ve . _ a 
WON TAMWRAMANGH 


‘ng tn m3 %0 00 ts Op bs Oe bes 9 ma be 
PF DIDS DWODAIIS OO 


occu 


iff 
fl 


Furnace 
7. 72. Gre. 22%. 
(400 gals. & over) (ex all taxes) 
14.2 
13.7 
15.0 
17.1 


San Fran.. 
Los Angeles 
Fresno .... 
Phoenix 


Honolulu 
Fairbanks 
Juneau 


Wma to AT Di OD Deo 
| rote tom toto atria 


Taxes: 


Boise—S8c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5¢ state. 

Salt Lake—Se tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 5c 
state. 

Honolulu—8.5c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 3.5c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace of] price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawalian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 

Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals. : 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 
to 40-399 gal, delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 5.0c gal.; except at Honolulu add 5.0c for 
less than 40 gals, to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade, Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities In excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher—than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered. For — Fh, 40 gal. de- 
liveries, add 5.0c gal, 00-gals.-and-over 

at PA ~~ Wg aaa 5.0¢ 


evron 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for "D1/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 


e—T.T. peteee, Ss 
co ie ne. ak 


[oe 
. Salt Lake 
for minimum 


Kerosine—T. 
City, apply to deliveries of 
For other deliveries: less than 40 
8c; 200-399 gals., add ic; 40-199 


Standard Diesel/Furnace Oil & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0.5c; less 
than 40 gals., add 5c. 

* Standard No. 2 Burner Oil, 


HUMBLE 
oll T.W. 


Dallas, Tex.. 14.8 
Ft. Worth .. 14.8 
Houston .... 14.7 
San Antonio. 15.0 
Notes: 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


Humble 
Gasoline 


fi 


Cowes 
tt et et 


@eeaa 
oe00 
Tt4-4 


ESSO 
STANDARD 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Newark . ae 
Baltimore, “Md. 
Cumberland .... 
Washington, D. c.. 
Danville, Va. bie 
Petersburg 

Norfolk 


Charleston, Ww. Va.. 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 

Charlotte, N. C. 
Hickory 

Mt. Airy 

_ eR 
Salisbury 
Charleston, 8. C... 
Columbia 
Spartanburg anes 
New Orleans, La... 
Baton Rouge 
Alexandria . 

Lake Charlie: 
Shreveport 

New Iberia 
Knoxville, Tenn. .. 
Memphis ...... 
Chattanooga 
Nashville 

Little Rock, Ark.. 


Th RH CONN DH AWON DOM We: 


= 

Nie De ADH OK OCORUHOUITONNOSCUSIWWHOO 
Aiireocssnerconcnsasowmencosneunee 
Sa a wi a an cor tha hls 0s wide @ cgemntearmiin we SNES 
woocoooscosooSeoooo OS oO oSeSOSSSOSOOSOOSSO 


CaNHwAL Awe SS 


Min. Seusting” V.M.&P.~x 
Newark, N. J. 
3.600 gals. & over. 18.0 
ME WE onccesesse BAG 
Baltimore, Md. 
3,600 gals. & over 16 
Steel bbis. «oe 2B. 
Washington, D. C. 
100-499 gals. ........ 20 
500-3,599 gals. ...... 19 
3,600 gals. & over... 17. eee 
Steel Dbis. .......... 26.0 err - 
FUEL OILS—T.W. 
No.4 No.6 


No. 
Atlantic City, N.J. 14 
Newark 14 
Baltimore, 14. 
Washington, D, Cc. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Danville 


$3. 744 $2. 836 
3.79 2.85 
4.05. 2.89 


te om toto 


Charlotte, N. C... 
Hickory 
BM MEP cvccsecs 
DL 63% séuenes 
Salisbury 
Charleston, 8, C 
Columbia é ° 
one om 13.5 o'uae “sa 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not in- 
clude ic state tax. 
Discounts: S fill di of 0.5¢ al- 
lowed on kerosine and Nos, 1 & 2 fuels. 
Notes: Kerosine No. 1—Atlantic City prices ~ 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 
No, 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals. 
price is $2.83 per bbl. 
x Effective July 1. 
(Prices are per imperial gai.; te 
arrive at price per U. 8. gal., 
OL subtract 1/6th.) 
Esso 


LR RETIME La 





St. John’s Nfid. .. 
Halifax, N. 8. .... 
St. John, et 

Charlottetown, P. E. I. 
Montreal, Que. 
Toronto, Ont. .... 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 
Winnipeg, Man. ... 
Brandon, Man. 


Saskatoon, Sask.. 

Calgary, ‘Alta .. 

Edmonton, Alta. 

Vancouver, B. C.. 
(*) Price ts tor 1 

Taxee: Gasoline taxes a 
x Effective July 21. 


een rt rere re rer rs 


- vespuusesy: 
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Tank Wagen Prices (Continved) 


Mobiigas (Regular Grade) 
Cons. Dir. Com. Dir. 
T.c. T.W. T.W. 


S 
= 


PaSe®nIBwS©S: BACABNSOCAKMOHUSw 


BEEBE 
FFeeooa 
Seeses 


tt ee 
Tests: 
ee COOH AEA 


S. 
8 


. 
ee 
. 
. 


. 


PADPAIFa9999 


Soooo ooo ooOo oS SOS SSS OSOOOOSS 
ne = 
SSERESSEEEEE 


+ pene: fgnanatem: mS 
5: SRS 


ee Re ee 
onrn~r- 


Ses 


. [aie 
BaaaS: : BE 
* weocoo:- 
s DRORe, : WE: :: § 
. woocco- . *e 
nNeore 
“+e 
: SSE SREP: 
+ BwWOrea: FOr: » 


eee 2 2 
hd 
OO: -: 

nn 


‘ee 
e Gan. - 
“we 


a } f ; 11.6 abe hae 
agon we Syracuse Boston ford Pr 
Spirits 5 aicien soe 18.0 5 22.0 19.0 20.0 19.5 
a DD sso ocichvodeu bu caiavan cate 21.5 19.5 22.5 23.5 20.5 21.5 21.5 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Discounts: Mobil Kerosine & Mobilheat—New York City & Mt. Vernon prices subject to 0.5¢ discount, except on tank wagon discount is applicable 
only to deliveries of 300 gals. or more; all prices (tank car, yard & tank wagon) at all other points subject to 0.5¢ discount. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—New York City (Kings & Richmond) tank car prices subject to 0.5c discount; New York City & Mt. Vernon 


tank wagon prices 
subject to 0.5¢ discount on deliveries of 800 gals. or more; tank car and tank wagon prices at all other points subject to 0.5¢ discount and tank 
wagon prices subject to additional 0.5¢ discount on deliveries of 800 gals. or more 


Netes: Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 


OHIO STANDARD 


Providence, R. I. .. 
Burlington, Vt. ..... 
Rutland 


Dower eno-am: 


15.3 


2 
~ 
a 
w 





Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. (Regular Grade) Naphthas & 

Sechio Schie Sehic Cen- Re ©. VM.aP. 
Avia. Avia. Avia. sumer sell- Naph- V: 
91 100 tha 
24.75 27.75 
27.75 


= 
= 

f 
ge 
: 

ite 

3 

i 


16.5 
16.5 
16.5 
16.5 
16.5 
16.5 
16.6 
16.5 
16.5 
16.5 
16.5 
16.5 
Zanesville v 16.5 21.5 ’ 
Taxes: Hangar operators can pu aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Koad Tax by 
A-10 to supplier. 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w 
Notes: Kerosine, Nos, 1 and 2 Fuels—Prices are for 100 gals. or more. 50 to 99 gals. add lc per gal., 1-49 gals. add 2c per gal. 
Naphthas & Solvents— T.W. and drum prices are for deliveries of 500 218. or more. For other deliveries: 150-499 gals., add 2c; 
gals., add 5c. 


Renown (third grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless other Wise noted. 8.8. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


nk wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard 
of Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. 


Red Crown tanolex Furnace Oi}———————_——— amen 
(Reg. Grade) Gaso- Kero- 100 -100- St 
Cons line sine 999 gals 


Cincinnat! 
Cleveland 


sasasasaaaa 


PEREPREELLLL 
PEPE EPP PE Err 


0 
0 
.0 
0 
-0 
0 
0 
-0 
0 
0 
.0 
0 
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BESEBEUESREERy 
aaaaaaaaazaas 


SESSBSBSBBESs 
ecooooooooooseo 
saa pe epee ee pe 


wyererey i ttt t) 
- . . . . . . . 
BURaABaaanaaan 
BENEEEBBBBEEE 
ccooseoooooooo 
ccoooooeoooooo°o 
SSSSSSSBSRBSS 
coooooooooooo 
BEBBEBBESESBE 
ceooooeoooooc°o 
SSOSSHSSSSSS?' 
ke be be bel 
e . . . . . . . . . 
aes 
STEEL LLLLELLL 


RASSSSSARNS 


2 SUBESEREBEEEE 


port 


a 
3 
4 
5 
4 
H 
} 
i 


less than 150 





' 


Chicago, Ill. 


fF 


Covington 


oa 
ceosccooeooooooooS 
ar rsawuuwacaax-eavor 


St. Louis, Mo. . 
Wichita, Kans. 
Omaha, Neb 


SANSHNH NOS: 
eecooooouso 


Montgomery . 
Atlanta, Ga. 





16.3 . Dealer Jacksonville 
15.3 wwe 
vers 14.8 ry Dallas, Tex 
100-399 gals. ........ eévec e Ft. Worth 
400 gals. & over esee é Wichita Falls ... 
Amarillo 
Tyler 
El Paso .. 
el A Fuel C , 
ES aera 9.15 8.0 — Angelo 
750 gals. & over .... 8.4 7.25 ans > 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes 1c mgr 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace Por — o : 
oil prices do not include 4c state tax. State ort Arthur 0 : Notes: 


sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be Notes: Dealer t.w prices apply also to all Consumer t.W. prices are same as net deals 
«dded where applicable classes of ‘s with int delivery prinee 


* ‘*Temporary’’ price. of 50 gals Effective dates: » July 16. x? July 21 


Se2wnoovorvvve 


ore 


wise + BOOS DH Aw DOU 


~ 
on 
a 


nooore 


Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
> . county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ic 
4 o.< county; Montgomery, ic city & ic county; Pen- 
Pa sacola, lc city Other taxes not included ip 
> o-< prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery. ker 
D ‘ osine lc; Missiesippi, kerosine 0.5< 


AAMAABRABRHARS 


sconce 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES 








Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian prices as noted. 





rm) 
© 
Fe eh < SOUP SEE 








50 41 
-52 : 43 
oge .37 - 
ed : 45 
56 41 47 
58 2.43 49 
-60 2.45 -51 
-60 ees -51 
-62 47 53 
-64 -49 -55 
-66 -51 -57 
-70 55 2.61 
72 57 2.63 
.74 59 2.65 
-76 -61 2.67 
-78 63 2.69 
-80 -65 -71 
-82 .67 -73 
84 -69 -75 
86 -71 -77 
-90 7 -81 
-92 77 2.83 














FIELDS 





E F Ga H 
2.81 2.68 -78 2.83 
2.83 2.70 = 2.85 
85 2.72 -82 87 
B.8T 2.74 84 -89 
2.89 2.76 86 b. 91 

89 2.76 2.86 -91 

-91 2.78 2.88 L. 93 

-93 2.80 -90 -95 

-95 2.82 -92 -97 

-9T 2.84 -94 -99 
2.99 862.86 2.96 -01 
3.01 2.88 2.98 3.03 
3.03 2.90 3.00 3.05 
3.06 2.92 3.02 3.07 
3.07 2.94 3.04 09 

-09 2.96 3.06 -ll 
3.11 2.98 3.08 -13 

-13 3.00 3.10 15 

15 3.02 3.12 -17 

-17 3.04 3.14 -19 

19 3.06 3.16 -21 

-21 3.08 3.38 3.23 

-23 3.10 3.20 -25 








EAST OF CALIFORNIA 


2:73 
2.75 
17 


tern: 
SerSQRV2s: KS: SSS: SF 











J K 
esos 1.71 
coos 1.76 
eooe 1.79 
eese 1,83 
coos 1.87 
ree | 
eres 1.95 
eves 1.99 
«+2. 2.03 
2.71 = see. 
2.73 2.07 
2.75 2.00 
2.77 2.11 
2.79 2.13 
3.79 = nee- 
2.81 2.15 
83 2.17 
-85 2.19 
87 2.21 
-89 2.23 
2.91 2.25 
2.93 2.27 
2.95 2.29 
2.97 2.31 
Ss ae 
.O1 ° 
.03 ° 
-05 . 
.09 

3.11 

13 















L M N o P Q R 
1.97 = cece sins oe eee coos 3.58 
1.99 eeee eee . eee eese 1.59 
BOL cece coves cove gee cose 1,66 
sess esos eves coe eooe 1.87 «s.. 
2.03 eeee eeee eeee eeee 1.89 1.71 
2.06 .... gees cess sess 1.9% 1.77 
--». 2.388 2.53 2.58 2.63 .... Snes 
2.07 2.40 2.55 2.60 + 1.93 1.83 
2.09 2.42 2.57 2.62 2.67 1.95 1.89 
2.11 2.44 2.59 2.64 2.69 1.97 1.95 
2.13 2.46 2.61 2.66 2.71 1.99 2.01 
er sepe Beh sere Beth sees segs 
2.15 2.48 2.63 2.68 2.73 2.01 3-3 
2.17 2.50 2.65 -70 2.7% 2.038 2.13 
2.19 2.52 2.67 -72 2.77 2.06 2.19 
2.21 2.54 2.69 -1% 2.79 2.07 2.24 
2.23 2.56 2.71 -7%6 2.81 2.09 2.29 
2.25 2.58 2.73 -7% 2.83 2.11 2.34 
cose 2.60 2.75 80 2.85 2.13 2.39 
soos 2.62 2.77 4 2.87 .... 2,44 
coe BO 8. 84 2.89 2.48 
° 2.66 2.81 -86 2.91 . 2.52 
: 2.68 2.83 88 2.93 . 2.56 
. 2.70 2.85 90 2.95 ..-. 2.60 
. 2.72 2.87 2.92 2.97 ... 2.64 
: 2.7%4 2.89 2.04 2.99 . 2.66 
. 2.76 2.91 2.96 3.01 . 2.68 
. 2.78 2.93 2.98 3.03 . 2.70 
ees 2.80 2.95 3.00 3.6 2.72 











Schedule A: Arkansas Fuel, Esso, Gulf, Mag- 
nolia, 
ARKANSAS—Sour & Other Crudes 

Schedule M: Ark. Fuel, Esso, Ohio Oil. 


COLORADO—Sweet Crude 
Schedule Bs Continental, Phillips, Pure, Sin- 
clair, Texac 
KANSAS—All fields 
Schedule A: Carter, 
tinental, Gulf, Phill 
Stanolind, Texaco. 
LOUISIANA—Central 
Cngehente. Lake & omer Fields: 
a e 


Cities Service, Con 
Pps, Pure, Shell, Sinclair, 


wawen & Other Fields: 
Schedule 0: Esso, Gulf, Stanolind. 

Olla & Other Fields: 
Schedule P: Ark. Fuel, 


LOUISIANA—Coastal 

Edgerly & Other Fields: 
Schedule F: Gulf. 

Eunice & Other Fields: 


qebetnte E (24-29 gravity): Cities Service, 


Esso. 


LOUISIANA—East 
Delhi & Pog dl Fields: 


Schedule N: Esso, ancting, Sun, 
Fairview & Other Fields 


0: Esso. 


LOUISIANA—North 

Athens-Pettit & Other Fields: 
Sehedule M: Esso, Gulf. 

Caddo & Other Fields: 


A: - 
nee ben Aa Fuel, Esso, Gulf, Mag 


LOUISIANA—South 
Schedule P: Cities Service, Continental, Esso, 
Sten Magnolia, Pure, Sheil, Stanolind, 


MISSISSIPPI—Eucutta & Other Fields 
Schedule Q: Esso, Gulf. 


MISS) & Other Fields 
Schedule 0: Esso, Pure. 


MISSISSIPPI—Overton & Other Fields 
Schedule N: Esso. 





MONTANA—Sweet Crude 


Schedule A: Carter, Phillips, Ohio Oil, Stano- 


lind, Texaco 


MONTANA—Sour Crude 
Schedule ER: Carter, 
Stanolind. 


NEBRASKA—AIl fields 
Schedule A: Pure, Sinclair. 


Continental, 


Ohio O11, 


NEW MEXICO—Intermediate Crude 


3 
tinental, 


Guif, Humble 
Pure, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind’ "Te ‘Textico 


NEW MEXICO—Sour Crude 


Schedule ©: Atlantic, 
tinental 
clair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


OKLAHOMA—AIl fields 


Sehedule A: Carter, 
tinental, Gulf, Maggot. 
Sinclair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


TEXAS—East pane oe 
$2.90 Fiat Price: A 
Service, Gulf, Hum bie 

Sun, Tex: 


TEXAS—East Central 
Schedule B: Humble, 


TEXAS—Gulf Coast 

Aldine & Other Fields: 
Schedule P: Phillips, 

Anahuac & Other Fields: 


Schedule F: oaee 
Magnolia, Pan American, 
public, Shell, 
Arcola & Other Fields: 


Service, 


Cities Service, 
Gulf —. Magnolia, Shell, 


Cities Service, 


Sinclair. 


Stanolind. 


Atlantic, ae oars Con- 


Phillips, 


Con- 
Sin- 


Con- 


Phillips, Pure, Sheil, 


American,” Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, ‘Stanolind, 


Gulf, Humble, 
Phillips, Re- 
sinclair Sun, Texaco. 


‘Pure, 


Schedule J: Atlantic, Phillips, Pure, Sinclair, 


Texaco. 


Goose Creek & Other Low Cold Test Fields: 
): Humble, Stano- 


Schedule E ad Gravity 
lind, Sun, Texaco. 


Hastings & Other Fields: 


Schedule E (20-40 Gravity): Atlantic, Gulf, 
Humble, Pan American, Stanolind. 


TEXAS—North, North Central 


Schedule A: 
Sinclair, Stanolind, Texaco. 
TEXAS—Northeast 
(Asphalt Crudes) 
Cayuga & Other Fields: 


Continental, Gulf, 


Schedule K: Pan American. 


Talco & Other Fields: 


Schedule L: Humble, Texaco. 


Magnolia, 


Schedule A: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phil- 


lips, Texaco. 


TEXAS—Southwest 
Bianconia & Other Fields: 


Schedule I: Cities even, Continental, Hum- 
bie, Pure, Stanolind, 











Kelsey & Other Fields: 
Schedule H: Humble, Sun. 

Mirando & Other Crudes: 

Schedule G (24-29 a ah Humble, Mag- 

nolia, Sinclair, Sun, Tex 

Refugio & Other Crudes: 
Schedule G (20-40 Gravity): Atlantic, Cities 

Sevens, Humble, Phillips, Republic, Sinclair, 
n, 


TEXAS—West Central 


A: Humble, Magnolia, Stanolind, 


Texaco. 


TEXAS—West Texas Sweet 


A: Atlantic, Cities Service. Gulf, 
Humb) Magnolia, Phillips, Pure, Shell, Sin- 
clair, ‘Sianolind. Texaco. 


TEXAS—West Texas Intermediate 


a = as D: iin agg 2 mage 7 ones, 
umble, Magnoli: ips, re n- 
clair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


TEXAS—West Texas Sour 


Cc: Autantic, Cities Service, Gulf, 
Humble. Ohio Oil, — Pure, 
Shell, Sinclair, Stanoiing, Texaco 

WYOMING—Sweet Crude 

Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Ohio Of, 
Pure, Sinclair, Stanolind. 
WYOMING—Sour Crude 

r, Continental, Ohio Oil, 


Schedule R: Carte 
Pure, Sinclair, Stanolind. 


FLAT PRICES 
(Listings also include some fields on gravity 
schedules) 


ARKANSAS 


Limestone Condensate (Esso) .......... $2.95 
Sandstone Condensate (Esso) .......... 3.00 
Smackover (Ark, Fuel, Gulf) 2.33 


TLLINOIS 


Eastern Illinois (Ohio Ofl) VF etry Oe Schedule J 
Tiiinois Basin pO Citi rvice, 
Gulf,- Magnolia. ono oll, 


Continental, 
. —' Shell, Texaco) ....... cssvcceve Pa 
Pool (Carter 4 a oatccnessaccess 3.02 
ations Pool (Carter) ......-.+. dedives 3.02 
Plymouth (Ohio Oil) .......-. ves0cbesee ae 


INDIANA 


Basi eae 3.02 
yee eee atte (onto Ol oil) te below .Schedule J 





KENTUCKY 
Butler Co. Area (Owensboro-Ashland). 2.65 
‘ ay bey eeeeeceoesce +3 
Somerset Grade (Ashland) .........++. 3.02 
LOUISIANA 

2.95 


Bayou Pi (Republic) ...... Nea 2 
Bear (Continental) G6 apudane Sesaneuiue 
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Prices im $ por bdi. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 
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Creole 


See ne eae 
Condensat: nm Fuel “Guif) 
Crude (Ark. . Gulf) 
Neale atiant Ce eeecccceecoosccces 
North atin ‘Cenlaeaes 
Cotton Valley (Esso) 
CUO? ~ anh 0066 4660 saiace cogees 


Gloyd 
gout, Louisiana ‘Condensate (Esso)... 
oe + . 


Bivens (Atlantic) ..... 
(Pure) oc enene 


MICHIGAN 

pd lowest and hi wi other post 
y are shown belo wis or 

be « obtained on request to NP’ 


Bay Pipe Line: 
Adams Heavy & other fields 
Sanford & other fields 

Leonard Pipe Line inaatent 
agreed ice: Covececccos 

Fork & other REED “Vcd ccdvccss 


Pure: 
Adams & Deep River ............ 
Coldwater & other fields 

Simrall: 
Montmorency 


seen 


ee 


MISSISSIPPI 


Condensate (Gulf) 

Crude (Gulf) 

Central Miss. Condensate: 
Fayette (Esso) 
Gwinville (Esso) 


goponogonses gonege page 


RS2E8S SBE 


23 


H 


< 


SL Sa od I 01 sa od co oa 5 


S2 SS Se &8 


~ 
S28 


sa 


other in (8.0, Ohio).. 


eeeeee 


Agua Dulce (Republic) 


Atlee (Requhtis 
Benedum Cond u 


(Humble, Sun, Texaco) "****: 
ae aa. (Humble, Magnolia, 


Pearse ‘suiabie) be" beiow 
—~ yi 


Conroe 


Beaver Creek 





(Ohio 


(Stanolind) 


air) 
l, Stanolind, “Tex- 


Riverton Dome (Stanolind) 
Wertz (Sinclair) .... 


CANADIAN FIELDS 


Posti of ay oll 
Sanadion per_ bbl. 


Cc jan doi 
effective July or 


Acheson/Stony Plain 
Acheson/Stony Plain 
Arme 


Maimo D-2, L.C. 


of 
1953, except 


D-2, ~ . 
L.C. 


Malmo D-3 ...... en Rt 


New Norway D-2 
New Norway D-3 
Oil Springs (5-1-52) 
Petrolia (5-1-52) . 
Redwater D-3 


Turner wy Crude: 
ta 


Ltd, Prices are in 
35 Imp. gals., 
as noted 


" Pricer. FOB producers’ 


3-33.99 gravity 


at 


“with 


n 
2c 


differential 


on degree of 








oss 


gravity to 64 & over at $3.7 





8S. 0. California prices effective Feb, 
1 


16, 1953. All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered for the field specified. 
15 


10 il 


poten ne 
SRERAVZ 


a 


BSVLSHSVESREBEZ: : 
ow“ 


; Soeouseonanonanonsts- 
: PEBRSSESaz: 
eo ocscoercocogonans nope tanonett 


SByesrssezeraszs: 


eoceecounsenseoeeRS. » 
Bueeeg: |: 


+ eoeoeoeonesns: + + + 
: BBBReek: ::: 


poe ag 
: agzaee: 
D tatrtat qa ee 


eo 
_*o 


1.60 
1.67 
1,77 
1.85 
1.92 
1.99 
2.07 
2.14 
2.21 
2.30 
2.38 
2.44 
2.51 





; reecocoee’S 


eshenessge: i: i::: 





12-12.9...... 
13-13.9...... 
14-14.9...... 
15- 


eee 
eee 

. 

ee ee 
- 
** 
“ 

. 
© 
to. « 
al 

+. 

. 

‘ 

. 

. 
on 

Cao 


Seetsseetsnecsssee3 


SSSASNNSSSSs: 
; 1 Setenonsesnonsnonononononee. 


A 
iii! Ssaeaeeeprrses’ 


boone bonete: + + 


** 
“* 
. 


5 Qenentee 
> SBRSR 
" gots: 
>: SSBSSSSsSew: ::: 


Soreeynsee: 





SBESISSLSS RSS 


| 
:& 


.. 


seatergevereass: ; 





; bonenonenononons 








: sadbibbitiniee «Fs 
: SERSSSSESER: 2:22: 


Sse 


Seesezei 
: BESSBeReeaserese: : 


-“ 
* COCOCORDNIDN WSOPE e- - 











cso 
$ 
: 
+ + + + ponpotohe: + 


eensssesaase 


“* 
. 


“7 = 
a 











ee 

eee 

“eee 

eee 
. 


72: BRRBERSSSASESSERE: : : 


. 
. 


Steebnsssezeaesersesenge: 





. 
. 
*“eeee 
eee 
eee 
“epee 


SSkERETERSERRARRSEsSeessessss * 
eoeoeoencocococetegoconanonons rns RORONSRONONDNON Mn Se 








Saheb asera~egeee: 





Schedule 
Bik Hills (Stevens Zone) 11 
8 


teeecessesseees If 


El 
Gotan eesescceccecees Al 
Seentaainn Beasks 


coos 2 
Kern Front 
Kern River 


Mt. 


Cymric 
Del Vaile ........ 
East Coyote 


1 

seeecseees 1 
sevese 12 

a 


. 
et ee tenes Ree reser” 


BBS SE LRG RS 


Eik Hills (Shallow)... 
* Effective June 1. 
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CLASSIFIED : 


DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— ‘Positions Wanted’’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge $3 = insertion. 
$13.50 per column inch. Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
UNDISPLAYED: A Sale“, “Wanted to pos “Help Wanted", preceding date of issue. 


usiness 
tions set in type this size without berdes-—~-90 cents a werd. Minimum All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 
charge $7.50 per insertion. No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 





For Sale For Sale or Lease Position Wanted 


1—4750 GALLON ber ye clean SIX ICC 106A-300W propane tank cars avail- LUBE OIL SPECIALIST, under 40, college 
$1,750.00. 1 - 5000 ALLON FERRAL, able on ten year lease basis at $110.00 per graduate, 18 years experience covering biend- 
$2,150.00. Bruce E, Hachett Company, 621 month per car. Mileage to lessee. Box 808. ing, packaging, plant operation, sales, -* 
West 58th St., Highland 13865, Kansas City, Mo. : vertising and administration. Can handle 
. 4 BRAND NEW 4000 gallon Tandem casing full responsibility of lube plant or department; 
FORK SALE: 1949 HEIL 5600 gallon, 3-com- head units, Long term lease or sale with or can help establish new operation. Will re- 
partment trailer. 1100 x 20 tires. Manifolded small down payment. Legal in ASSHO state. locate. Box 807. 

curb side compt. for station deliveries. Like Bruce E. Hackett Co., 621 W. 58th St., Kansas 


new condition. $3,875.00. Penn Economy Oil City, Me. 


Co., Bedford, Penn, Ph. 245. For Sale Position Open 


FOR SALE: IN NEW ENGLAND. A fine fuel 
oll and burner business for sale. Centrally 
located in small town. Bex 812. 





LARGE MIDDLE WESTERN Independent in- 
tegrated oil company has excellent opening 


DIESELS AND PUMPS for experienced salesman familiar with han- 
, . dling retail and wholesale jobber gasoline ac- 
FOR SALE: WHOLESALE GASOLINE and imi 
oh Seeborahib. rome A por nena oh. Two new 1947 unused 475 BHP 5 cyl- counts. Requires limited traveling, Advise age, 
brand products in central Michigan. If inter- inder Baldwin Model VG Diesel En- Se, Geen, SS Seay See 
ediek aabeuas fen G83. gines, each connected to Worthington Only experienced applicants need apply. Box 
Horizontal Triplex Double Acting Pump, 810. 
FOR SALE: 1941 HEIL, 4000 gallon tank both units with Falk Couplings and : laa i seniinbiadiaihia 
trailer and 1946 Brockway tenster, Tale te 8 other accessories. Location Ohio, im- Ne eS ee Se 
clean outfit. Tractor needs some work done. mediate delivery. Direct a —— 4 - = ~~ 
Trailer in A-1 condition. $3,800.00. Main Page mgs se ~. . aa trad ; = 4 
Bret on Oe.. 5 New York. Agent, able to take charge of an rain sales per- 
® en -, Delmar, Phone road Street, New York 4, N. sonnel and have proven ability to organize and 
7 follow through complete sales program. High- 
, si . . est salary, commissions and bonus to right 
FOR SALE: 3 3 -¢ ri 
rg i heey ee eto ae party. Write letter giving all details and past 
1950, Several Single ante atm me a history, include small photo. Box 806 
Hackett Co., 621 West 58th Street, Kansas FOR SALE 
City, Moe, 











Wanted To Buy or Lease 
FOR SALE: 1940 STANDARD STEEL TRUCK- 

Trailer, 2080 gallon, 1-compartment ewe 150 TANK CARS GOING BUSINESS: INDEPENDENT retail 
tank and 2750 gallon, 1-compartment 4-wheel chain or station, anywhere in Southeast. Give 
trailers Total 4830 gallons. $1,100.00. Butler Class IV 8,000 Gal. Capacity, non- full particulars, please. Confidential. Box 803. 
Manufacturing Company, 7400 East 13th coiled 


Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri, Phone BEn- » Insulated tank cars, AB Brakes. WANTED TO LEASE OR BUY FILLING 


ton 7400, extension 320. Immediate availability. Loaded inter- stations in the South. Prefer large traffic 
with big frontage. Central locations with less 
change condition. traffic in towns of 5,000 to 15,000 will be con- 


Seer uk ten un cok, ome Marshall Railway Equipment Corp. 





sidered. Write all particulars to Box 809. 


reeults ot low cont 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Wanted to Buy 
EWS i. WANTED, USED 3” or 4” Ss, 
1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio Phone: COrtlandt 7-8090 valves and joading cock een. mawtepe 
WRITE TODAY Sa: Co., Inc., 572 10th St. 8. W., Cedar Rapids, 
owa. 

















. West Texas, with sales price generally 3.5c, which they 
Drought Spurs Butane-Propane Mix Sales say is relatively “high” price for this product in summ->r 


Drought conditions in West Texas-New Mexico area - . 
have spurred sales of butane-propane mix for use in ir- At the Gulf, and in Indiana-Illinois refinery districts, 
rigation pumping equipment, according to reports July 22, however, both butane and iso-butane are in slack demand, 
but volatile products generally are in slow demand in former because of present emphasis on summer gasoline 
most other areas. Prices for contract sales are reported promection and latter because of some slackening in avia- 
unchanged at 3.5¢ for propane, and 3.75c for butane- tion gasoline output, trade sources say. 
propane mix and butane, FOB Group 3. Propane is quiet, with the few spot buyers in Mid- 

Producers are eniovi ; BN Continent market reportedly unwilling to pay higher than 

joying active demand for “mix” in 2.5c on spot lots ranging from one to 10 cars. 





. > . > 
Summary of River Barge Commercial Oil Shipments from Gulf Coast—April 1953 
(Figures in bbis. From data prepared by Department of Interior, Oi1 & Gas Division) 
: : Mise. 
Petes Ginthot oni Crude Oi Gasoline Kerosine Heating Oil Gas Ol * Fuel Ou Lubes Prod. 
DIST. 1. . 37,898 
DisT. 1 .. pmo ies! 37,81 PAT DANAE faerie 240,845 48,304 ae 
r. 2 tin ee hh 247,547 72,300 axed 35,014 67,578 69,241 20,675 
dnd., U., Ky., ete, 0.0... cette 247,547 72.300 cites 35.014 67,578 69.241 20,675 
From LOUISIANA to: . ie oe soe 
DIST. 1 ..... 7 5 
pbx das 14M de he 142,607 5 36,228 
DIST. 2. DERI SIS BORG : ; 
Sat Gein ots et: - 337,614 1,004,043 4 r 203,466 
Ind., Ill., Ky.. etc... 537,614 868.709 ” 03, 466 37,267 2,896 "3,412 848,271 
} 5 eee a 8,705 “02! 8 203,466 ¢ 3 3,2 
Mo., Iowa, etc, Bewue x 135,334 a A MP teed ey Saran. ‘ion bee 
From ARK.-MISS. to: . 
DIST. 2 


,983,605 


ssid DUEL. 3a OVS 900,765 8, 7s 9,285 5.992 3,475 
Ind., Mt. Ky. ete... 864,776 ¢ ¢ 9. 5,992 tf. Wet irae "OT 486 
TAL RIVER BARGES .| ||| 537,614 2,332. 860 248,537 180,680 3.99% 351,682 127.570 24,087 097,023 


40 NATIONAI! 
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CHEAP FIRE PROTECTION—For $60 John Leel installed a sprinkler system on the truck loading rack at his Portland, Ore., bulk 


plant. 


The spray is designed to keep fire under control until other measures can be taken. 


Driver Lawrence Anderson points 


to a fog nozzle on the sprinkler pipe, typical of how . . . 


Jobber Puts Experience to Work 


By FRANK BREESE 
NPN Staff Writer 


An oil marketing operation built on 
solid business practices and long ex- 
perience. 

That describes the Leel Distributing 
Co., of Portland, Ore. It keeps a 
spotless, just-scrubbed look on its 
equipment and bulk plant as a matter 
of policy. 

John Leel, Jr., owner of thé com- 
pany, distributes for Signal Oi] Co. 
and is their only metropolitan-area 
jobber (most Signal distributors are 
consignees). 

Today Mr. Leel’s annual volume of 
gasoline and heating oil business tops 
7 million gal. He has an automatic 
credit authorization of $50,000 with 
Signal. Actually, his credit is so good, 
that represents a starting figure. 

Mr. Leel’s marketing territory 
covers Clackamas and Multnomah 
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Counties, but he does not supply 
service stations within Portland’s city 
limits (in Multnomah County). They 
are on direct delivery, receiving sup- 
plies from the terminal in Portland. 

The Lee] operation is a simple but 
effective one — the distillation of 
nearly 50 years experience in petro- 
leum marketing shared by Mr. Leel 
and his father, now dead. 

Mr. Leel sticks closely to sound 
business practices. However, he is 
quick to incorporate any features he 
thinks will improve the operations. 

One of the outstanding innovations 
is a sprinkler system installed on the 
loading rack as a fire protection de- 
vice. The water line was extended to 
the roof of the loading rack and 
three fog nozzles were attached to the 
water pipe on the loading rack ca- 
nopy. When the water is turned on, 
the nozzles throw a blanket of water 
over the loading area and platform. 


Because it carries 65 lb. of pressure 
or better, the line can be used with- 
out an auxiliary pump. 

“The spray is not intended to ex- 
tinguish a fire,” said Mr. Leel. “It 
can hold a fire down until it can be 
fought.” 

The sprinklers are turned on manu- 
ally at a control about a dozen feet 
from the rack. 

The eprinkler system is Mr. Leel’s 
own invention, but he said he got 
the idea from a story in NPN (Feb. 1, 
1950, p.26) about General Petroleum’s 
fog-spray system at the Seattle ter- 
minal. 

He completed installation last 
November at a cost of $60—the price 
of one fire extinguisher. It is much 
less elaborate than the system devised 
by GP and does not create the en- 
veloping density of full-size fog spray. 

‘Rule of the Thumb’—Mr. Lee! fig- 
ured out placement of the American 
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SLICK MAINTENANCE and sound operation distinguish Mr. Leel’s jobbership. Through this bulk plant flows some 7,000,000 


gal. of oil products annually. Brick building at right is Mr. Leel’s office. 


Elkhart Co. nozzles by spotting a 
truck below the canopy and calculat- 
ing where the fog spray should go. 

Signal Oil’s operations officials 
think so highly of the application that 
they are considering its installation 
in other bulk plants, according to Mr. 
Leel, 

Mr. Leel’s fire protection measures 
are exceptionally thorough. For fur- 
ther loading rack protection there is 
a CO, charge extinguisher and each 
truck is equipped with a fire protec- 
tion device. For warehouse protec- 
tion, he uses Foamite which, Mr. Leel 
emphasized, he keeps charged regu- 
larly. 

A magnetic control is located in 
the warehouse, governing the loading 
rack pumps. At night, the master 
switch is turned off. 

Mr. Leel said the “no smoking” 
regulation is strictly enforced at the 
plant. 

“We always watch out for fire 
hazards,” said Mr. Leel. “The fire 
marshal doesn’t have to come out and 
tell us about any hazards. When we 
see them, we do something about 
them.” 


Taking No Chances— Even the 
stress on cleanliness has a tie-in with 
fire prevention. The combination 
warehouse-garage has a _ concrete 
floor. The floor is kept spotless, said 
Mr. Leel, and no accumulation of any 
sort is allowed to gather. The con- 
crete is hosed down—twice a week if 
necessary to keep it clean, said Mr. 
Leel. 

How Mr. Leel keeps his business on 
a sound basis year after year, can 
best be told by pointing up three 
phases: Operation and maintenance, 
TBA, and credit handling. 


Operation, Maintenance—Mr. Leel’s 
$50,000 bulk plant is about five miles 
east of midtown Portland, just out- 
side the city limits. The office is in 
a neat, red-brick building. Attached 
to it is a sheet metal building which 
contains a four-stall garage and the 
warehouse. In the center of the yard, 
near the front, is the loading rack. 


There's a sharp drop from the front 
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SECOND GENE- 
RATION oil mar- 
keter is John Leel, 
Jr., Portland, Ore., 
whose father 
formed an oil dis- 
tributorship in 
1905. Mr. Leel, 
shown here in his 
office, entered the 
oil business in 1924 
and became a job- 
ber in 1933 


of the yard to the back, providing 
two distinct advantages: Unloading of 
truck and trailer transports is ex- 
pedited by gravity flow. Waste and 
spillage on the surface can be drained 
off to the rear of the lot into a 24- 
foot-deep dry well. 

Four underground storage tanks 
contain 80,000 gal. of products (20,000 
gal. each of premium gasoline, reg- 
ular, furnace oil and stove oil). There 
are three trucks (one 1,600-gal. tank 
truck, one 1,100-gal. tank truck and 
a pickup). 

There are three employes—two 
drivers and a bookkeeper. 

Most of the heating oil is sold 
through seven sub-distributors who 
get their products from the Leel plant 
and operate their own trucks. 

The loading rack is equipped with 
two 3-in. Pacific pumps, with 244-in. 
outlets, and Smith meters. Flow rate 
of each is 140 gpm. 

“The flow rate is important,” said 
Mr. Leel, “because with the volume 
we have, much time can be lost wait- 


ay 


Large structure houses his warehouse and truck garage 


—_— * 


ing to load trucks. We have tried 
to reduce that as much as poscible.” 

More Capacity—Mr. Leel reported 
that he recently changed two of his 
tank suction lines so that now all 
tanks are equipped with 3-in. lines, 
thus speeding up the flow rate. 

“If the tanks would accommodate 
larger lines, I would install them,” 
said Mr. Leel. “But that was all 
they'll take. In the winter, we have 
the tricks lined up thick. So if we 
could cut down waiting time still 
more, it would help.” 

The valves underneath the loading 
rack have been equipped with exten- 
sions to the platform so the drivers 
can turn the valves without jumping 
off the platform. 

Added safeguard—tThe dry well at 
the foot of the yard is another ex- 
ample of a Leel improvement for 
good hourekeeping. Drainings are col- 
lected in the well, but there’s another 
practical aspect. A peach orchard 
lies on the other side of the fence, 
and the drainings might have run 
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into the orchard. “I didn’t want a 
lawsuit,” said Mr. Leel. 


Mr. Leel has fenced off the area 
where the dry well is located. To keep 
the grass down, Mr. Leel pastures 
a sheep there. “It’s a lot easier than 
having that grass trimmed by man- 
power,” remarked Mr. Leel. “The ewe 
does a good job, and it’s cheaper, 
too.” 


TBA Selling —Mr. Leel reported 
that TBA accounts for about 5% of 
his total dollar volume, so it con- 
stitutes a significant part of his busi- 
ness. In 1938, Signal started carry- 
ing TBA, and he concentrated at the 
outset on building up TBA business. 
Mr. Leel said that he got it fairly 
well established in the early months 
and has maintained it at that level. 
It hasn’t increased much since then, 
he said. 

TBA is distributed through the 15 
service stations Mr. Leel supplies. 
“About half of the dealers do a good 
job, while the others let the public 
take the merchandise away from 
them,” commented the Portland job- 
ber. Most of the stations are one- 
man operations, with gallonage rang- 
ing from 5,000 to 40,000 a month. 


To hold his volume up, Mr. Leel 
maintains very close contact with the 
dealers in two ways: 

1. He calls on them weekly. “That 
keeps them from buying from the 
‘pie wagons,’” he commented. 

2. The drivers are trained to watch 
dealer inventories. They are instruct- 
ed to point out to dealers when stocks 
are low; and they bring in orders, 
said Mr. Leel. 

“By keeping their stock up, it 
doesn’t give the ‘pie wagons’ a chance 
to get in,” remarked Mr. Leel. “Those 
regular calls are the thing. From 
what I understand, a lot of other dis- 
tributors don’t call on their dealers 
regularly.” 

(Mr. Leel added that he also calls 
regularly on his commercial accounts, 
of which he has about 50. Some buy 
as little as 2,000 to 3,000 gal. a year, 
but he believes in maintaining the 
contact, he said.) 


Mostly Tires—Mr. Leel estimated 
the ratio of TBA sales runs—50% 
tires, 30% batteries and 20% acces- 
sories. 

He has discontinued items that 
don’t show a profit and on which the 
‘pie wagons’ can undersell him con- 
sistently. He said he has quit han- 
dling light bulbs and plans to give up 
battery cables. Sales volume is too 
low, and it’s necessary to keep too 
large a stock, he explained. 

Mr. Leel said he tries to assist the 
dealers with their merchandising. He 
spells out everything for them so 
they will have a clear understanding 
of the profit margin, sales potential 
and sales approach. Whenever there 
is a new finance program on tires, 
for instance, he goes over the pro- 
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gram with all dealers so they will be 
familiar with the method. 


All contacts are with individual 
dealers, he said. No group sessions 
are held because most of them have 
one-man operations and can’t get to- 
gether at one time. 


Credit Handling—Mr. Leel has a 
simple way of reducing credit prob- 
lems. He employs “customer selectiv- 
ity” in lining up his accounts. “Collec- 
tions are good because of the type 
of accounts we go after,” he reported. 
“Accounts we're sure will pay up.” 


He said that his office watches | 


credit very closely. “That’s why the 
volume isn’t any greater than it is,” 
he said. “We would rather have busi- 
ness that is paid for than to have 
more volume—and have it on the 
books.” 


Stove oil accounts are notoriously 


slow paying in general on the West 
Coast. 


debts there. Most furnace oil ac- 


counts are supplied by the sub-dis- | 
tributors, with Mr. Leel servicing only | 


the choice ones and using a degree- 
day system. 


How good are collections? Mr. Leel 
said there wasn’t over $100 in doubt- 
ful debts on his books. 


Consignment Didn’t Work—At one | 
time, Mr. Leel consigned tires to the | 


dealers. He recalls that he didn’t 


push the dealers, and they didn’t push | 


the tires. During World War II, con- 


signments were discontinued. “That | 


was the end of consignments for me,” 
remarked Mr. Leel, “and it is going 
to remain the end.” 


Dealers do a better job when they 
have their own money tied up in 
merchandise, commented Mr. Leel. 
“Never spoil them,” he added. 

Mr. Leel, known as “Johnny” among 
his associates, is a native Portlander 
who has just turned 50. For the past 


32 years, he has been in the oil busi- 


ness. 


Back in 1905, his father, John Leel, 
Sr., formed the Atlantic Oil Co. and 
started handling petroleum products 
for the Balfour-Guthrie Supply Co. 
(which later was sold out to Shell 
Oil). 

In those days, it was almost all 
kerosine, with rome benzene. In 1917, 
Mr. Leel became an Associated Oil 
Co. distributor, 

In 1921, young Johnny started work- 
ing for his father, driving a truck. 
By that time, they were supplying 
commercial accounts with gasoline. 
Then the distributorship branched out 


into the service station business. | 
In 1932, the company was sold out | 


to Associated, and in September of 


the following year, John, Jr. became | 
a Signal Oil distributor, operating out | 


of the Signal plant. In 1936 he built 
the present plant. 





Since stove oil business is |. 
handled by the sub-distributors, Mr. | 
Leel is not confronted with account | 
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(About the cover) 


INTRODUCING MR. AND MRS. MILTON S. KIMBALL 


of Cumberland Foreside to our present arid future family of Belined Cus- 
tomers. 

The Kimballs, (insert above) are relaxing at their Colonial Home 
on Route 68. The attractive landmark is equipped with Ballard Oil Burner, 
and supplied with Ballard Oil, and Johns-Manville roofing agd windows,, 
all products of Ballard Oil & Equip. Co. 


Here is the latest addition to our fleet, and takes its place asa Mr. Kimball, president of George C. Frye Co., Portland says, 
unit, of service equipment designed to considerably reduce the time “We've been Rallard customers for three years now and find them faith- 
gt ane replacement or moving job. y obliging in their service. We trade at Ballard's because we know 

: the atin is dependable and only quality products ere sold there. Please 


» pay “hello to the rest of the Ballard family fer us. 
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Jobber's Public Relations Pay Off 


BY RAYMOND E. BJORKBACK 
NPN Staff Writer 


An advertising-public relations op- 
eration conducted as diligently as 
plant or sales operations is satisfy- 
ing to Edward P. Hacker, heating oil 
distributor in Portland, Me. 

He’s convinced it has had much to 
do with his Ballard Oil & Equipment 
Co.’s sales gain of 300% in the last 
five years. 

Public relations is a broad term as 
Mr. Hacker uses it, It embraces his 
regular and frequent advertising by 
newspapers, radio and direct mail, 
his participation in community fund- 
raising appeals, the appearance of 
his trucks, etc. 

But it centers on present custom- 
ers and ex-customers, and is perhaps 
best expressed by his company’s 
monthly newsletter. 

Mr. Hacker added this direct-mail 
feature to his program in April, 1951, 
out of his inability to understand 
“why many business men will spend 
thousands of dollars to win new cus- 
tomers, but not a darned cent to 
keep their old customers.” 


Current customers see their family 
pictures and pictures of their homes 


in the newsletter. It carries recipes 
they’ve sent in, their contest stories, 
and scenes of Portland—some inter- 
estingly old, some familiarly new. 

Customer Catcher—Their neighbors 
and other friends remark on it. And 
the customers stay with Ballard and 
send it new customers. 

Former customers read the news- 
letter and return to Ballard. Pros- 
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pective customers get it, too, and 
they sign. 

Nor does Mr. Hacker stop here 
with the personal touch, believing as 
he does that: 

“Every move we make, whether in 
the oil business or any other busi- 
ness, involves public relations.” 


Every time a customer buys an 
extra of some kind, or sends some- 
one else as a customer to Ballard, 
he’s thanked with a personal letter. 
Every new customer is thanked for 
his business in the same way. 


When a complaint reaches Ballard, 
a young woman representative goes 
and talks the matter out with the 
customer. 


“One woman (customer),” Mr. 
Hacker recalls, “was so angry when 
she phoned that she tore up her oil 
contract. She ended up by giving 
our public relations girl a pair of 
earrings she had made, and signing 
a new contract, 


“We know it to be true,” he says, 
“that your best calesman is your 
satisfied customer. We have coined 
a radio expression from experience: 
‘Ask your neighbor. He’s already a 
Ballard customer.’ It clicks.” 


Mr. Hacker has seen Ballard grow 
from a one-truck business in 1920 to 
the point where it employs 26 pieces 
of rolling equipment—and has as its 
advertising slogan, “Ballard for 
Every Home Comfort.” 


Sch oil-heat-related items as in- 
sulation, storm doors and windows, 
roofing and siding supplement the 
company’s business in No. 2 fuel oil, 


No. 1 range oil, and liquefied petro- 
leum gas. In addition, Ballard ran- 
dles commercial refrigeration and air 
conditioning. 


Woman’s Touch—The newsletter is 
written by Miss Kay Connolly, for- 
mer newspaper reporter with experi- 
ence in radio and publicity work. She 
is in charge of advertising and pub- 
lic relations. 


Measuring 15 x 7% in., and fold- 
ing down to letter size, the letter is 
written chiefly for the housewife, 
with plenty of pictures and a variety 
of “items,” mostly about customers, 
written in a neighborly vein. 


A different customer-family and 
its home is featured on the cover 
each month. Inside there'll be a 
brief “story” about the family. This 
might mention hobbies, and other in- 
terests; also the number of years 
the family has been a Ballard cus- 
tomer. 


Care is taken to choose “cover” 
customers from different walks of 
life. Advertising, as such, is avoid- 
ed. Instead, little “commercials” are 
woven into the stories. 


For example, in a reference to the 
customer’s home, it will be brought 
out that “his attractive home has 
(brand name) roofing’—the brand 
handled by Ballard. 


Some of the earliest newsletters 
had much about Ballard in both text 
and illustrations. This was found to 
be a mistake. Many customers 
didn’t bother to remove the letter 
from the Ballard statement envelope, 
and it came back with customers’ 
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checks. The 
commercial. 


Mr. Hacker and Miss Connolly 
then tried a cover showing a Scottie 
dog carrying a Ballard letter. Later, 
they switched to using pictures of 
customers and Old Portland. They 
discovered that the more personal an 
issue was, and the more names of 
local persons used, the more popular 
it was. 

‘Must’ Reading—The mailing list 
now has about 4,500 names, and in- 
terest in the newsletters is high. Cus- 
tomers will ask for copies to dis- 
tribute to relatives and friends. 
Children pass them out to school 
chums, Real estate salesmen claim 
they’ve “sold” homes shown on the 
letters. Neighbors of “cover” fam- 
ilies: call them up and congratulate 
them. Letters have even been dis- 
played on library and store bulletin 
boards. 

The Ballard name is kept before 
the public through newspaper ads. 

This advertising is usually heaviest 
between August and November, for 
heating equipment sales. But the 
push was begun in July last year, 
and sales increased for that month. 

This has suggested to Ballard that 
“customers will buy any time after 
a hard winter,” as well as in the pe- 
riod prior to a heating season. 


STEEL 
TANKS 


Used, Good Condition 


6 1,000 gal. $75 each 
1 3,000 gal. $150 
4 7,000 gal. $950 each 


(30 Ib. pressure) 


12,000 gal. $1,150 
{with heating coils) 


12,000 gal. $850 
16,000 gal. $850 


Also several high-pressure tanks 


letters were just too 








4 1,600 gal. semi-trailer 
tanks. Dual wheels, air 
brakes $650 each 


MARLEAU-HERCULES 


3600 Detroit Ave. Toledo 12, Ohio 





BALLARD AD- 
VERTISING is 
based on theory 
that potential cus- 
tomer wants to 
know the price of 
an item or service. 
This Ballard ad is 
typical of pattern 
followed by com- 
pany in placing 
item and price in 
blocks for easier 
reading. Ballard 
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Also, it has been noticed that the 
“ideal” sales season in Portland 
usually ends in November. But last 
year sales gains continued right 
through December. 

Prices Count—Ballard has found 
that its most effective newspaper ads 
have quoted specific prices. Accord- 
ingly, it uses a type of display ad in 
which numbers of items are adver- 
tised in individual blocks, with cach 
block containing the price of the 
particular item. 

Ballard advertises in two local 
newspapers, usually on the home and 
building pages. The ads are planned 
with the help of the newspapers with 
illustrations often being obtained 
from the Ballard cupplier, Esso 
Standard. 

Mr. Hacker started radio advertis- 
ing seven years ago, and his company 
sponsors three programs daily, six 
days a week. These programs are 
five-minute newscasts, one in the 
morning, the other in the evening. A 
five-minute sportscast follows the 
evening news program. 

Interest for Listeners ——He chose 





these programs because he believes 
people are always interested in the 
news, weather and sports. Ballard 
operates within a 25-mile radius of 
Portland; the radio station’s broad- 
casting radius is about 40 miles. 

Ballard occasionally donates radio 
time to community fund campaigns. 
Usually, Mr. Hacker will make the 
appeals. 

Of his radio advertising, Mr. Hack- 
er says, “It has taken time (to re- 
alize on it), but it has been worth 
it.” 

Now his company is to be the first 
of its kind in Portand to advertise 
on television. Portland's first TV 
station is scheduled to open Aug. 30. 

Ballard will buy three 20-second 
“spots” a week. It'll have “live” 
commercials, featuring its customer- 
families, in their homes, and showing 
the type of equipment they use. 

That'll be the personal touch with 
the customer again—Mr. Hacker’s 
point of greatest emphasis: “Mak- 
ing our customers like us so well 
they'll stay with us and send their 
neighbors to us.” 
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Young Marketer 


Mr. Johnson 


Starting from scratch in 1950, the 
ambitious young (both are 24) job- 
ber team of Roger W. Johnson and 
James Krause have built Oils Inc., 
their Skelly distributorship in Breck- 
enridge, Minn., from zero to 500,000 
gal. per year. 

No neophyte, Roger has managed 
to accumulate nearly 10 years of oil 
industry experience in his young life. 
His father, Albin, was a Soeony-Vac- 
uum jobber for six years until he sold 
the business in 1947. During his high 
school days, Roger worked part-time 
driving his dad’s truck and working 
in the stations, where he became in- 
terested in oil jobbing. 

While a student at the University 
of Minnesota, from which he grad- 
uated in three years with an account- 
ing degree, he worked in Socony- 
Vacuum’s district office in St. Paul 
in the credit and bookkeeping de- 
partments. 

In the summer of 1950, Roger got 
together with his brother-in-law, Jim 
Krause, to plan their own business. 
With backing from the senior John- 
son, they built a new bulk plant, 
bought a new 1,000-gal. dual meter 
tank truck, and commenced opera- 
tions. 

In November, 1951, they purchased 
the assets of the local Tydol distrib- 
utor including a bulk plant, two 


ucts within a 25-mile radius of Breck- 
enridge. They’re also Goodyear tire 
distributors, serving 10 associate deal- 
ers in a 15-mile radius, and the only 
company in the area featuring “Auto- 
matic Degree Day Deliveries” in their 
fuel oil operation. 

Recent expansion of Oils Inc. in- 
cluded a new pump island and three 
new pumps at their main outlet in 
Breckenridge. They also added farm 
tire service. Now they’re looking for 
three or four gasoline dealer outlets. 

Roger believes that each Inde- 
pendent jobber will have to stop giv- 
ing away his margin of profit to 
farmers and small commercial ac- 
counts in order to survive high op- 
erating costs. 

“Oils Inc. will continue to solicit 
new business on the basis of excel- 
lent service, and a dependable prod- 
uct,” said Roger. “I believe this is 
the prime factor. You fight a losing 
battle by getting new business just 
because of your price sales story. 

“The jobber who offers small ad- 
ditional services, whether free or not, 
will be the successful one. He must 
also be efficient in his operations, 
many of which are not.” 

Born in Richland County, N. D., 
Roger is a Navy veteran. He is a 





member of the Breckenridge Rotary 
Club, trustee of the First Baptist 
Church and member of the Boix de 
Sioux Golf Club. A family man, he 
has two children; a boy, 3%, and a 
girl, 14 months. 

Roger also finds time from his job- 
ber activities to act as a partner in 
his father’s grain trucking business 


* . . 


D, F. Wallace, formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, has been 
made vice pres'dent and general 
manager of the Pathfinder Petroleum 
Co., Los Angeles. J. O. Jones, for- 
merly assistant, has been made sales 
manager. Pathfinder markets through 
two chains of multi-pump stations as 
well as conventionals. 


> * * 


Two appointments have been an- 
nounced by Leonard Refineries, Inc., 
Alma, Mich. Claude 8. Lawrence, 
formerly of Sinclair Refining Co.'s 
retail sales department, will head 
Leonard’s branded sales division in 
southeastern Michigan. L. B. (Bud) 
Walker will join the company’s in- 
dustrial sales division, of which his 
father, L. W. Walker, is manager 


aa —. 
te re See 


SALES MANAGERS AWARD for 1952 is presented to Wilfred S. Fenton, Tide 
Water's New York industrial products department manager, by Eugene F. McCabe, 
sales vice president. Dana Jefferson, president of Walker Manufacturing Co., is 
seated at center. Second place award went to Laurence A. Wogan, New England 
department manager. In the company’s industrial salesman’s contest, William H. Mar- 
shall, Philadelphia office, won first prize; William D’Entremont, Revere, Mass., was 
second; Charles Per Lee, Long Island City, third; Joseph P. Halwachs, Youngstown, 
fourth; Thomas A. Williams, East Providence, R. L, fifth, and Ligon G. Compton, 
Greenville, S$. C., sixth 


trucks and service station equipment. 

The company’s storage capacity 
now is 90,000 gal. They have two 
tank trucks (600-gal. and 1,000-gal.) 
and a pickup truck equipped for on- 
the-farm service with a hoist, tire- 
solution pump, air compressor and 
vulcanizer. 

Oils Inc. distributes Skelly prod- 
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Mr. Guthrie 


Mr. Humker 


, Arthur C. Nel- 
son has been 
named Detroit 
district manager 
of Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co., suc- 
ceeding Frank 
Allerton who died 
last month. Wal- 
ter A. Guthrie of 
Socony’s Detroit 
real estate de- 
partment suc- 
ceeds Mr. Nelson 
as Saginaw dis- 
trict sales manager. C. O. Humker, 
district sales manager in Columbus, 
Ohio, has been transferred to a sim- 
ilar position in Socony’s Cleveland 
area. Mr. Nelson joined Socony in 
1934 and headed the White Star di- 
vision TBA sales department until 
two years ago. Mr. Guthrie has been 
in the sales and real estate depart- 
ment in Toledo, Ann Arbor and 
Cleveland during his 23 years with 
Socony, and Mr. Humker joined So- 
cony in 1936 as a sales representa- 
tive in northeastern Ohio. 





Mr. Nelson 


* * . 


William F. 
Kirk, assistant 
manager of the 
General Petro- 
leum economics 
department, will 
become assistant 
director of the 
Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for 
Defense program 
division on Aug. 
14. Mr. Kirk ex- 
pects to serve for 
one year on a 
“without compensation” basis. He 
joined General Petroleum in 1929 and 
has served in his present capacity 
since 1949. During World War II 
he was a control officer in charge of 
operational shipping and supply with 
the Army in San Francisco. 





Mr. Kirk 


* * * 


Albert E. Urich has been appointed 
general manager of purchases for 
Gulf Oil Corp. He succeeds C. W. 
Lutz, promoted to administrative co- 
ordinator for the production and ex- 
Mr. Urich will 


ploration department. 


have charge of all purchases made 
in this country by all of the Gulf 
companies and will supervise pur- 
chasing policies and procedures for 
the company’s domestic and foreign 
operations. 

A native of Pittsburgh, Mr. Urich 
joined Gulf 32 years ago as a mem- 
ber of the purchasing department. He 
was appointed staff assistant to the 
director of purchases in 1941, be- 
came a buyer and supervisor of pur- 
chases for marketing operations in 
1949 and was made a section head 
in 1952. He will continue to make 
his headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


Indiana Standard has appo‘nted 
Amos K. Smith administrative as- 
sistant to the vice president in 
charge of sales. R. F. Wilson, as- 
sistant manager-reseller at Des 
Moines, Iowa, succeeds Mr. Smith as 
manager of consumer sales in the 
Chicago general office. C. J. Melk, 
TBA merchandise manager in Chi- 
cago, replaces Mr. Wilson. Mr, Smith 
joined Indiana Standard in 1934 as 
a service station attendant in De- 
troit. He became sales manager at 
Detroit in 1939 and at Des Moines 
in 1946, assistant manager at Den- 
ver in 1947, and was transferred to 
the same position at Detroit in 1951. 


Union Oil Co, of California has 
made Jerry Luboviski assistant to 
H. W. Sanders, financial vice presi- 
dent and director of public relations 
and advertising at Los Angeles. Pub- 
lic relations representative of West- 
ern Oil and Gas Assn. for the past 
five years, Mr. Luboviski is expected 
to assume his new post Aug. 1. With 
Earl Welty, also an assistant, he will 
share the duties of press contact, 
public relations and advertising. Be- 
fore joining WOGA, Mr. Luboviski 
was city editor of the Los Angeles 
Daily News. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. has named 
Clare M. Dawson, Ohio operating de- 
partment manager, assistant man- 
ager of the department for the com- 
pany’s Michigan-Ohio division. Mr. 
Dawson, who has lived in Cleveland 
for 27 years, will move to Detroit, 
where the division headquarters are 
located. He has been with Socony 
for 23 years. 

: * * 


Arthur G. Gorwood, senior specialist 
in the operating division of Stand- 
ard of California’s marketing depart- 
ment, San Francisco, has been made 
assistant Pasadena division mana- 
ger. 

” * + 

Walter E. Martin has been pro- 
moted to public relations representa- 
tive for Shell Oil’s Tulsa area. He 
has been assistant representative in 
Los Angeles. 












Appointed New 
England division 
manager of in- 
dustrial fuel oil 
sales for the Po- 
‘cahontas Fuel 
Co. is Everett J. 
Ryan. Mr. Ryan 
entered the in- 
dustrial fuel sales 
field 24 years 
ago with the 
Glendale Coal 
and Oil Co. 
of Charlestown, 
Mass. In 1934 he joined the White 
Fuel Corp. of Boston, and, in 1948, 
shifted to the Union Oil Co. of Bos- 
ton as manager of plant and indus- 
trial oil sales. 


Mr. Ryan 


ial * 


Vie Ahlport has resigned as Ala- 
meda, Calif., branch manager of Sig- 
na] Oil Co. to enter business for him- 
self in Southern California. He 
joined Signal in 1931 and has oc- 
cupied various sales positions. 


Elmer R. Bradley has been appoint- 
ed assistant regional manager of Sun 
Oil Co.’s central marketing area head- 
quartered at Pittsburgh. Manager of 
Sun’s Hamtramck, Mich., marketing 
district since 1951, he joined the com- 
pany in 1933. He became office man- 
ager for the New England region in 
1937 and served in various sales man- 
agement posts in the area from 1940 
to 1951. 


* * * 


Ralph Beaver, Harrisburg, Pa., job- 
ber, reports the completion of a new 
bulk plant and garage and has plans 
for building a new and larger bulk 
plant and warehouse. 


* - * 


J. Henry Gies has been named 
general traffic manager of Esso 
Standard Oil Co. He succeeds Ed- 
ward D. Sheffe who retires after 
more than 40 years with the com- 
pany. 
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Underwriters’ Approved 


and Crane Quality too / 


BRASS VALVES for LP-GAS 


Double assurance of conformity to stand- 
ards—of dependability, safety, and low- 
cost long life—in these valves for use in 
storage piping, customer installations, and 
on distribution equipment. 


That’s what you get in Crane Under- 
writers’ approved Brass Valves for LP-Gas. 
Crane designs and builds these valves not 
merely to meet the standard requirements, 
but to win your complete confidence with 
extra quality and added service features. 


In steel valves and fittings as well, the 
Crane line gives you complete selection in 
all patterns and sizes, with complete suit- 
ability for LP-Gas. Here, too, the name 
Crane is a trustworthy guide of thrifty 
buyers of LP-Gas piping equipment. 


Check—No. 132 It’s good to know there’s a Crane Branch 


VALVES 


or Crane Wholesaler in your locality. ..and 
that your order can be filled quickly from 


Angle—No. 131 ample, local Crane stocks. 


WORKING PRESSURE: Underwriters’ approved for 
LP-Gas up to 250 pounds maximum. SIZES: Y% to 2 
in. inclusive. NOTE: Globe and angle valves have 
composition disc, with easy-to-change, slip-on disc 
holder. FULL INFORMATION in Your Crane Catalog, 
or in LITERATURE FREE on request. 





THRIF 


CRANE VALVES =. 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 
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complete, 
clean drainage 


The complete, clean drainage of Wiggins 
Floating Roofs assures year-round protection 
against paint peeling, rusting, and dangerous 
accumulation of water. 

Wiggins Floating Roofs drain quickly—drain 
clean—because, they have the steepest pitch of 
all floating roofs. The patented Wiggins drains 
are designed to handle loads up to 6” per hour 
rainfall. Radial plates with radial welds prevent 
puddles from forming. 


Wiggins Hidek Floating Roof 








Wiggins Lodek Floating Roof 


or ERE AME SIBLE py ce 














Other Vital Wiggins Conservation 
and Safety Features 
Triple Seal Protection 
¢ Exclusive primary, secondary and top seals provide 
the most effective protection against vapor loss. 
Pontoons 
=¥3 © Divided into multiple gas-tight compartments for safety 
WG ENERALS @ Deep and roomy, uncluttered with framework—for 
\| 1] ly easy inspection, maintenance and repair 
\ / Strength 


e Special Wiggins design gives optimum strength with 
the least amount of precious steel—better than normal 
safety factor 


Capacity 
© You get top-to-bottom use of tank capacity 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois 





